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THE SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE 
AND EXEGESIS 


Seventy-sixth Annual Meeting 


PROCEEDINGS 


DECEMBER 30th and 3ist, 1940 


HE seventy-sixth meeting of the Society of Biblical Litera- 

ture and Exegesis was called to order by the President, 
Professor C. C. McCown, at 10:30 A. M. on December 30th 
at Union Theological Seminary in New York City. 

The minutes of the 1939 meeting were approved as printed 
in the Journal, March 1940. The reports of the Secretary and 
of the Editor were accepted. The report of the Treasurer was 
received and submitted to an Auditing Committee consisting 
of Professors Filson and Hyatt. These three reports are printed 
below. 

It was voted that the Society’s thanks be accorded the Editor 
and his associates for the excellent volume of the Journal pro- 
duced this year. It was further voted that the Secretary write 
Professor Goodenough, the Editor, expressing the Society’s 
regret over his absence and extending our hopes for his speedy 
recovery. A vote was passed expressing the deep sorrow of the 
Society over the demise of those members whose deaths were 
reported by the Secretary (cf. below, p. xiv). 

The President announced appointment of a Nominating 
Committee consisting of Professors C. T. Craig, S. V. McCas- 
land and R. E. Wolfe; and of a Committee on Memorial Reso- 
lutions: President L. Finkelstein. 

A number of persons nominated for membership and recom- 
mended by the Council were elected members of the Society. 
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Professor Albright, a delegate from the Society to the American 
Council of Learned Societies, gave an oral report of the work of 
the Council as it related to the interests of our Society. Attention 
was called to the printed summary of activities of the ACLS in 
1940, available to all attending the Society’s meetings. 

An oral report of the Mid-West Section was given by Pro- 
fessor F. V. Filson, Secretary of the Section. Professor T. J. 
Meek made a similar report of the Canadian Section. Both 
these reports, including programs of annual meetings of the 
Sections, are printed below. 

Professor C. C. McCown reported that circumstances pre- 
vented the completion of formation of a proposed Pacific Section 
but that progress was being made toward this end and a report 
of its consummation would be made at next year’s meeting of 
the Society. 

The Secretary reported actions taken by the Council, in which 
the Society voted its concurrence: that the Society plan to meet 
next year in New York City, accepting the invitation of Union 
Theological Seminary, on December 29, 30 and 31, beginning 
at 2:30 on Monday afternoon, and holding the joint meeting 
with the ASOR on Monday evening. It was announced that 
the Council had re-elected Professor E. R. Goodenough as 
editor of the Journal and named Prof. F. C. Grant and Prof. 
H. L. Ginsberg to fill the vacancies caused by expiration of the 
terms of Professors C. H. Kraeling and J. Morgenstern on the 
Editorial Committee. The other three members of this Com- 
mittee whose terms expired were re-elected. 

President C. C. McCown read a paper on ‘“‘Gospel Geography, 
Fiction, Fact and Truth” as the Presidential Address. 

The Society then proceeded to the consideration of the fol- 
lowing papers: 


By W. F. Albright: On the Canaanite Origin of Israelite Musical Guilds. 
Study of the neglected biblical material bearing on the musical guilds 
of Ethan, Heman, etc. shows that the traditional founders bear names 
partly of Canaanite origin and partly aetiological. Their names must be 
interpreted in the light of Ugaritic, hieroglyphic and cuneiform material, 
none of which has been applied hitherto to their elucidation. Stories about 
them and aetiological names show striking parallelism with similar material 
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from Ugarit and extant Cypro-Phoenician sources. There are also inter- 
esting Egyptian and Mesopotamian analogies. From the new data may 
be deduced some rather unexpected corollaries for the history of the 
Israelite music and cult. 


By R. P. Blake: A Georgian Gospel Ms. in Andover-Newton Theological 

Seminary Museum. (Illustrated) By invitation. 

A Georgian Ms. of the four Gospels, recently discovered among the 
records of the American Board of Control of Foreign Missions, is now on 
deposit in the Andover-Newton Theological Seminary Museum. The 
Ms. was written at the cloister of Bert’a about 950 A. D., apparently for 
an ecclesiastic. It is not precisely dated, but various historical personages 
are mentioned which fix its epoch. It is written in capitals and has inter- 
esting miniatures of a slightly later period. Textually it is of some impor- 
tance, as it is closely akin to the second oldest Gospels written at Opiza 
in 913 A. D. This latter codex has lost some leaves and has suffered from 
revisers, so that the Newton Ms. will enable us fully to reconstruct this 
branch of the Ms. tradition. 


Monday afternoon, December 30. The Society met at 1:45 
at the Jewish Theological Seminary of America to engage in a 
colloquium on the general topic: The Idea of God in the Ancient 


Near East. Leaders of discussions and their topics were as 
follows: 


Chairman: T. J. Meek. 


A. The Early Egyptian Idea of God: Ludlow Bull 
Discussion opened by J. A. Wilson and O. R. Sellers 
B. The Early Sumero-Babylonian Idea of God: F. J. Stephens 
Discussion opened by R. H. Pfeiffer 
C. The Ugaritic Idea of God: H. L. Ginsberg 
Discussion opened by J. A. Montgomery and C. H. Gordon 
D. The Early Hebrew Idea of God: H.G. May 
Discussion opened by J. Morgenstern and G. E. Wright 


Monday evening, December 30. Members of the Society were 
the guests of Jewish Theological Seminary of America at dinner, 
following which President Finkelstein spoke words of greeting 
to which President McCown of the Society made response. 

President Finkelstein presented the following Memorial 
Resolution concerning Dr. Cyrus Adler. The Resolution was 
adopted and ordered included in the minutes and printed in the 
Journal with the Proceedings of this meeting: 
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Doctor Cyrus Adler was at the time of his death, April 9, 1940, one of the 
oldest members of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, having 
been associated with it for almost fifty years. When Doctor Adler joined the 
Society, he had already attained distinction for a number of monographs 
and articles published in the field of biblical studies. His early training and 
interest inclined him toward archaeology and the study of Mesopotamian 
antiquities. 

The subject of his thesis had been ‘‘The Annals of Sardanapalus; a double 
transliteration, translation, commentary, and concordance of the cuneiform 
text.” This book was, however, not published, because Samuel A. Smith 
had issued the same text, in his ‘“‘Die Keilschriftexte Asurbanipals,” in the 
very year of the completion of Doctor Adler’s thesis. 

However, this disconcerting experience had not discouraged Doctor Adler's 
studies. During the years 1887-1892 he published a considerable number of 
reviews and articles, all of these reflecting high promise of a brilliant scholarly 
career, 

Throughout this period, his interest in archaeology was bringing Doctor 
Adler into contact with various exhibitions of antiquities of biblical interest. 
In 1888 he described the contribution of the section of the Oriental antiquities 
to the Ohio Valley Centennial Exhibition. He wrote a second account of 
this exhibit in the Journal of the American Society, 1890. 

His study of the Ohio Valley exhibition of 1888, doubtless suggested to 
him the thought that at the World’s Fair which was to be held in Chicago 
in 1893, the exhibit on the Near East should portray the Orient as a living 
phenomenon. He presented this thought to those who were in charge of the 
World’s Fair, and was commissioned by the Government to undertake a 

voyage to the Near East, with a view to making arrangements for such an 
exhibit. This voyage brought him into close touch with various Turkish and 
other officials, with whom he developed close friendship. He succeeded in 
his immediate undertaking but from the scientific point of view, one of the 
most important results of his travels was his rescue of the Siloam inscription 
from destruction at the hands of vandals, by urging its removal to the Museum 
in Constantinople. 

Doctor Adler’s most productive years were devoted to his various adminis- 
trative tasks, as Assistant Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, as Presi- 
dent of Dropsie College, as President of the Jewish Theological Seminary of 
America, and as editor of the Jewish Quarterly Review. In the three latter 
capacities, and also as Trustee of the American Schools of Oriental Research, 
and member of the Board of Governors of the Hebrew University, he was 
able to contribute greatly to the advancement of biblical, as well as post- 
biblical scholarship in our time. 

As the guiding spirit of the Jewish Publication Society of America, more 
than any other one person, Doctor Adler was responsible for the new English 
translation of the Hebrew Scriptures. He also envisaged a series of com- 
mentaries on the various books of the Old Testament, of which thus far only 
three volumes have appeared: the commentary on Micah, by Professor M. 
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L. Margolis; the commentary on Numbers by Doctor Julius Greenstone, and 
the commentary on Deuteronomy by Professor Joseph Reider. 

He was fascinated by the extent to which the pilgrim founders of American 
institutions drew their inspiration from the prophets of Jerusalem. It seemed 
to him that in many respects American constitutional democracy flowed from 
the teachings of the Hebrew Scriptures, with their continual stress on the 
dignity and worth of the individual. 

The indebtedness of American scholarship to Doctor Adler transcends 
both his own contributions to research, and his encouragement of the research 
of others. The members of this Society recall him as a devoted personal 
friend to all who came into close contact with him. He loved and admired 
learning. In his death, we find ourselves bereft of a distinguished leader. 


After the dinner an informal social evening was enjoyed, 
during which many visited the Seminary Museum to view the 
exhibits of Jewish antiquities and books. 


Tuesday morning, December 31. The Society met at 9:30 in 
two sections. In the Old Testament section, the following papers 
were presented and discussed: 


By J. A. Montgomery: Notes on the Book of Kings; comment on “Midrash.” 
1) 33, The Lucianic rendering of ‘Ahilud.’ 320, mé’eslt, Grr. as mé’- 
asstlay. 49, A Gr. transcription of 'Shaalbim, cf. Jud 135. 2) 438, The 
first Yeshiva in history. 1731, The god ‘Nibhaz.’ 3) A comment on 
‘midrash.” 

By R. E. Wolfe: Earliest Phase of Isaiah’s Prophetic Thought. 

This paper deals with the issues raised in interpretation of Isa 6 9-11, 
questioning some apparently erroneous conclusions perpetuated among 
scholars. Three specific problems are dealt with: 1) How are the verbal 
forms in vss. 9-10 to be construed and interpreted? 2) What people was 
to be made desolate in vs. 11? 3) How long a period of prophetic work 
did Isaiah contemplate? Proper answers are of strategic importance in 
determining the early thought of Isaiah as to the nature and significance 
of his new mission. 


By I. J. Peritz: Hosea’s Metaphor of Mother and Child. 


It is proposed to discuss Hosea 13 12-16 in an attempt to give the passage 
a consistent unity; further illustratiors of Hosea’s frequent use of metaphor 
will be pointed out. 


By J. P. Hyatt: Térah in the Book of Jeremiah. 


The purpose of this paper is to examine all occurrences of the word 
Térah in Jeremiah, attempting to distinguish between authentic and 
editorial passages. Study of the authentic passages not only contributes 
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to understanding of Jeremiah’s theology, but also bears upon the question 
of meaning and authenticity of the New Covenant, 31 31-34. The main 
positive result is that to Jeremiah the true Térah was the revelation in the 
time of Moses,— perhaps specifically, or especially the ethical decalogue. 
The following verses are considered editorial: 9 13; 16 11; 32 23; 44 10, 23, 


By S. Spiegel: The Seal of Gedaliah (Lachish) and Jeremiah. 

At Tell-ed-Duweir a seal was discovered, inscribed: To Gedaliah Who 
is Over the House (cf. S. H. Hooke, PEFQS 1935 p. 195). Archaeological 
data offer no clue, but an attractive hypothesis would link the name with 
the governor of Judah, Gedaliah the son of Ahiqam. A passage in Jeremiah 
(39 14) never satisfactorily explained, seems to confirm the identification 
and shed new light on the official status of Jeremiah and the policy of the 
Babylonian regime in conquered Judea. 


By T. H. Gaster: Ezekiel and the Mysteries. 


An attempt will be made to explain exactly the nature of the “heathen” 
rites described in Ezek 8, and to interpret various allusions in Ch 7 and 9. 


By Millar Burrows: Purpose of the Book of Ruth. 


By R. Gordis: Social Background of Wisdom Literature (by title). 
Examination of the Wisdom writings reveals that they stem from a 
single social stratum — the upper economic group, whom Prof. Finkelstein 
has described as patricians. The environment depicted, the moral code, 
religious ideas and attitude on government, women, slavery and other 
aspects of life, bear out this conclusion not only for the Wisdom writers 
of ‘‘Proverbs” and Ben Sira, but also for Job and Koheleth. 


By A. D. Chaurize: Comparison of O.T. and Modern (Mosul) Mourning. 

1) Lifting up voice and weeping; 2) rending the mantle; 3) sprinkling 
dust on the head; 4) sitting on the ground three days or seven days; 
mourning forty days or one year; 5) not speaking a word; 6) funeral 
dances; 7) weeping at the grave. 


By C. T. Fritsch: Sin in the Septuagint (by title). 

The conception of sin and its bearing on the relationship between God 
and man in the LXX as reflected in the translation of the Hebrew terms: 
hata I¢ (sin against) by hamartand enantion, eis, and pros and ma'al be 
(to act treacherously against) by pareidon, upareidon, and apeithed. In 
the translation of the first term, when the sinning is against God, the LXX 
has “before”; when against man, it has ‘against’; and the exceptions 
(2) can be explained. Also Lk 15 18, 21. In the translation of the second 
term, less objectionable expressions are consistently used, like “‘disregard,” 
“overlook” and ‘“‘disobey.’’ These examples illustrate the strong anti-anthro- 
pomorphic tendency in the LXX which consists not only in avoiding 
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ascription of human attributes and form to God, but also in emphasizing 
the impassibility of Deity and his aloofness from human affairs. 


In the New Testament section papers read and discussed were 
as follows: 


By S. V. McCasland: The Demonic “Confessions” in Mark. 

The conventional interpretation of the recognition of Jesus by demons 
as confessions made as a tribute to the Messiah is unconvincing because 
it robs the stories of natural motivation. The incidents are seen in their 
normal light if we observe that such an element is characteristic of exorcism 
wherever it occurs in both Christian and non-Christian sources. The 
motif is the effort of the “demon” to defend himself against the power 
of the exorcist. 


By Kendrick Grobel: Ho opiso mou erchomenos. 


Ho opiso mou erchomenos is a perfectly good circumlocution for ‘my 
follower,’ i.e. my disciple. This paper explores the possibility that this 
ambiguous expression on the lips of the Baptizer referred to Jesus as his 
disciple, whereas Christian tradition took ‘advantage of the other side of 
the ambiguity and chose to understand it as a reference to Jesus as the 
coming Messiah. 

By H. M. Gale: A Suggestion concerning Matthew 16. 

A certain unity in Matt. 16, hitherto apparently unnoticed, is to be 
found if, in vss. 4 and 17, there is seen a word-play on the name “Jonah.” 
No sign shall be given but the sign of Jonah (164) this sign of (Bar) = 
Jonah és given, namely, the declaration of Jesus’ messiahship (16 16-17). 
It is not only a sign of Jonah (Bar-Jonah), but it is also a sign from heaven 
(cf. 161 and 17). Such a usage by the editor is not only suggested by other 


elements in the chapter, but it also explains a number of additional features 
otherwise unintelligible. 


By O. A. Piper: The Understanding of the Synoptic Parables. 


The parables are not illustrations of Jesus’ teaching or descriptions of 
“a “sacramental universe” but deal with the mystery of the Kingdom of 
God. Their understanding is to be reached by means of a syllogism of which 
the two premises are given, the conclusion to be drawn by the hearer. Since 
the first term of the syllogism, God, is normally beyond the grasp of man’s 
understanding, conclusions drawn by means of philosophical reasoning 
would be probable only, not certain. Thus they would not.lead people to 
a decisive stand, which, however, was Jesus’ purpose in telling parables. 
Certainty of understanding is possible only under two conditions: 1) if the 
first premise, defining God by means of comparison, be accepted on the 
authority of Christ, and 2) if the reason of the hearer be guided by 
the Holy Spirit, who enables man adequately to apply the content of the 
parable to the activities of God. 
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By C. T. Craig: Twelve Theses concerning the Messiahship of Jesus. 

The purpose of this paper is not to prove a thesis, but to examine the 
possibilities of proof. Widely prevalent assumptions concerning the prob- 
lem are made without recognition of the actual bases upon which they 
rest. The only conclusion warranted by the facts is a clear understanding 
of the alternatives; the choice between them is inevitably determined 
by subjective opinion. 


By A. T. Olmstead: The Trial of Jesus. 


For the historian the test for the historical value of the four gospels is 
found in the accounts of the trial of Jesus. The narrative of John, when 
freed of the long sermons and interpolations of the fourth evangelist, is 
thoroughly trustworthy. The account in Luke, derived from his special 
source, adds details of value. The stories of Mark and Matthew are correct 
only in their general outlines. 


By A. N. Wilder: Jesus and the Charismatic Type. 

One aspect of our modernization of Jesus is the exclusion of supra- 
normal psychical phenomena in his case. Midrashic or pragmatic inter- 
pretations of the baptism, temptation and transfiguration are no doubt 
to be accepted. But Otto, Windisch, and W. B. MacDonald suggest other 
grounds for assigning him to the charismatic or spiritistic type. The per- 
sonal, ethical aspects in Jesus’ consciousness and teaching are found in a 
charismatic matrix. The supra-normal aspects of his doctrine of the King- 
dom confirm this. 


By F. V. Filson: The Christian Teacher in the First Century. 

Recent study of the New Testament has directed interest to the trans- 
mission of oral tradition. This gives added importance to the question as 
to what place a definite line of teachers occupied in the life of the Church. 
How this type of worker originated, what his task was, what the material 
he used, what effect his work had on the earliest Christian literature, and 
what importance his group had in the leadership of the Church, are among 
the problems with which this paper deals. 


By W. H. P. Hatch: On the Date of Euthalius. 


In the light of some evidence which has been discovered recently, the 
writer believes that the date of Euthalius’s activity can be determined 
within twenty-five or thirty years. 


Tuesday afternoon, December 31. The Society assembled in 
business session before separating for Old Testament and New 
Testament sections. The Auditing Committee reported that 
the Treasurer’s books had been found correct and it was voted 
that the Treasurer’s report be accepted and printed in the 
Proceedings. 
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The Nominating Committee brought in its report suggesting 
the following list of officers who were elected by the Society for 
one year (except as indicated): 


President Julian Morgenstern President 
Professor Kirsopp Lake Vice-President 
Professor John W. Flight Secretary 
Professor Raymond S. Haupert Treasurer 


Professor C. C. McCown 
Professor R. B. Y. Scott 
Professor W. F. Stinespring 


Delegate to the American Council of Learned 
Professor Nelson Glueck Societies (Term expires 1944) 
The Secretary reported the further actions of the Council. 
In accordance with the recommendation of the Council, it was 
voted to elect as an Honorary Member of the Society: 


Professor Paul Kahle, formerly of Bonn University. 


Professor F. C. Grant reported for his Committee, appointed 
two years ago, that the wide-margin New Testament, published 
by the American Bible Society, was now available in loose-leaf 
form, each page containing a single column of large type, leaving 
a large part of the page for notes, priced at $2.00. A vote of 
thanks was given to Professor Grant for his Committee’s work 
and to Dr. Eric North, Secretary of the American Bible Society. 
Professor Grant reported further that the extra wide margin 
New Testament was one half of the commission of his Com- 
mittee, the other half being a Greek-English New Testament 
which is still under way. The Stuttgart Bible Society is still 
interested and would like to take up the proposal again after 
the war. 

The Secretary was instructed to convey to Professor George 
A. Barton the Society’s greetings and wishes for his recovery. 
The Secretary was also instructed to write President Coffin of 
Union and to President Finkelstein of the Jewish Seminary, 
conveying to them the Society’s unanimous vote of thanks for 
the hospitality enjoyed at both institutions this year. 


Associates in Council (Term expires 1943) 
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The Society remained to listen to an illustrated lecture by 
Professor Hettich of New York University who spoke of two 
papyri of the Gospel of John and one of the Pauline Epistles, 
recently discovered by the University’s expedition at Auja. 

The Society then divided into two sections. In the Old Testa- 
ment section, the following papers were presented and discussed: 


By Ralph Marcus: The Hebrew Sibilant Sin and the name Yi$ra’él. 

This paper deals with the history of the sibilant §in in Hebrew and other 
Canaanite dialects and with the problem whether Heb. fin is a survival 
of Protosemitic fin as is generally supposed. It then proceeds to consider 
the etymology of the name YiSra’él on the supposition that it belongs to 
the vocabulary of a non-Canaanite N. W. Semitic dialect. 


By Harry M. Orlinsky: The Corrupt Character and Origin of w*ydradhét in 

Judges 11 37. (by title) 

This word has long been a source of trouble to critics. Numerous inter- 
pretations and emendations were proposed by medieval and modern 
scholars, but none has gained widespread acceptance. Evidence is offered 
to prove that the word has no reasonable justification contextually and 
is precluded syntactically. Its origin is explained on paleographic and 
lower textual grounds to have been in pseudo-dittograph of w*ré’d{ai at 
the end of the verse (confusion of daleth and ayin in the pre-LXX Aramaic 
cursive). 


By H. S. Gehman: Notes on Shibh, sh*bhiith (sh*bhith). 

A study of all occurrences of this idiom in the Masoretic text, the LXX, 
Vulgate, and the Targum. While the idea of restoration from captivity 
may be in the mind of the prophets, sh*bhith (sh*bhith) does not mean 
captivity, as though it were derived from sha@bhah; it is a cognate of shibh, 
as is recognized by the LXX and Vulgate in Ezek 1653. Literally the 
expression signifies ‘‘to turn the cycle” or “‘to restore the fortune.” This 
idea finds its fulfilment in restoration to God’s favor (cf. Hos. 14—2 3) 
and thus ultimately receives cosmic significance (cf. Hos 2 23-25). 


By A. Spiro: Corruption of the Tetragrammaton. 

Comparison of Cyrus’ declaration in Ezra 13 with II Chr 3623 shows 
that YHY was interchanged with YHWH. The original text of Ex 15 2b 
(see Baentsch’s commentary on the passage, concerning the obscure W 
consecutive) was YHWH or WYHWH. Isa 12 2c.d. contains both the 
original and corrupt texts. The addition of “KY” in Isa 12 2 which makes 
c.d. a motivation of a.b. shows that d. is a parallel, not a motivation of c. 
Both c.d. motivate a.b. The obscure WYHY in Hab 1 3d was originally 
HYHWH. The W conjunctive of ‘‘WSHOD” 3c. is omitted in all ancient 
translations, 
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By T. J. Meek: The Transliteration of Hebrew. : 
This paper has to do with the problems of transliterating Hebrew and 
offers some suggestions for their solution, looking forward to the formula- 
tion of a system of transliteration that would be gencrally accepted. 


_ By S. Rosenblatt: A Reference to the Egyptian God Re’ in the Old Testament. 
In Ex 1010 Pharaoh warns the Israelites against leaving Egypt by tell- 
ing them “Ru ki ra‘ah neged p*nekem.” This is rendered in the R. V. of 
King James, supported by the LXX, as “Look to it, for evil is before you.” 
An old Jewish midrash (Shir Hashirim Rabba) however, regards ra‘ah as 
an unlucky star, while another (Lekach Tob) identifies this word as the 
name of the Egyptian deity Ba‘al Z¢phon mentioned in Ex 142, 9 and Num 
33 7. The spelling of this star or astral god of Egypt as quoted by Ginzberg, 
“Legends of the Jews,” V. 431, ra‘ corresponds exactly to that of the 
Egyptian Sun-God Re‘, whose name constitutes a part of the name 
Ra‘amses. May not the rabbinic tradition, therefore, have more to sup- 
port it than ingenious exegesis? 
By Moses Bailey: Yahweh as Israel’s Ba‘al. 


By Vivian Jacobs: The Death and Resurrection of Aleyan Ba‘al. 
A brief consideration of some aspects of the subject with references to 
relevant passages in the mythological texts of Ras Shamra. 


By P. Romanoff: The Temple and the Ark (by title). 


The paper discusses the origin of the ark motif of the early synagogues, 
and particularly the ark on the frescoes of Dura, and whether or not there 
is a relationship between the Ark and Temple designs. 


By Silva Lake: A Prehistoric Mound — Telke Tepe (illustrated). 

Telke Tepe is a small prehistoric mound not far from the modern city 
of Van and about a mile from the lake shore. The four, possibly five, 
periods of occupation distinguishable in its remains all precede the time 
of the great Urartian civilization (Vannic). The earliest level contains 
evidence of its being the most advanced civilization on that spot, each of 
the others being small in area and inferior in utensils and pottery. This 
earliest and most advanced civilization has obvious relations with some 
of the Mesopotamian prehistoric mounds, but not with other known sites 
in Turkey or in the Caucasus to the north. 


By A. Spiro: The Hair Dressing of the Priests, Ezek 44 20 (by title). 

Ezek 44 20b is usually translated “nor shall they suffer their locks to 
grow long.” Apart from its stylistic impossibility, its is archaeologically 
improbable that a priest had to cut his hair, because practically identical 
regulations governed priests and nazirites. The LXX translated the verb 
shlk as psilosousin, to mean “they shall not destroy their hair,” a parallel 
to the verb git. The first Mishna of Nazir, it seems certain, translated the 
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passage in the same way. This translation has a sound etymological basis 
in Syriac and Arabic. 


In the New Testament section, the papers read and discussed 
were: 


By C. C. Torrey: The Origin of the “‘Western” Text. 

The so-called ‘‘Western Text” of the four Gospels and Acts has had a 
strange literary history. Appearing in the first quarter of the second cen- 
tury, it soon became authoritative in a very large part of the Christian 
world. It is plainly based on the standard Greek (so Moffatt, Ropes, and 
others), but is decidedly inferior. It is Aramaizing where the standard 
text is not; so Wellhausen and Wensinck have demonstrated in detail. 
In both Acts and Gospels it shows the result of revision of the older text 
from the standpoint of a Jewish Christian. 


By Kirsopp Lake: A Codex of the Ferrar Group. 


The first Ms. of this group to be studied was the famous Leicester Codex, 
which had a curiously complicated history, involving George Neville the 
brother of the Kingmaker, Emmanuel of Constantinople a Greek refugee, 
John Clark a Cambridge scholar expelled for anti-clericalism, a curious 
little foundation in Leicester, called Wigston’s Hospital, once a refuge 
for Anglican Unitarianism, and finally Cesar de Missy the Chaplain of 


the Savoy in London. 
By N. Huffman: The Origin of the Bezan Stichoi. 
By D. W. Riddle: New Views of Introduction to Paul’s Letters. 


By Mary E. Andrews: The Conversion of Paul (by title). 

Is “conversion” the proper term to use for Paul's religion reorientation 
after his great vision-experience in the light of his insistence that he preaches 
Judaism, fully authenticated in the Scriptures? This paper traces Paul’s 
shift in emphasis. Jews did not separate Law and Grace; Paul did, and 
in bringing to the fore this one element, grace or favor, he worked out its 
implications in various situations until it came to overshadow the Jews’ 
major emphasis, life according to the reveaied will of God as expressed in 
the Law. Other emphases in Paul—his conceptions of spirit, gnosis, 
faith — were unacceptable to the Jews and the result was a cleavage and 
finally rejection that Paul was at a loss to understand in the light of his 
conviction that his approach to the religious life was fully within the 
framework of Judaism. 


By R. M. Hawkins: The Rejection of Israel, Romans 9-11. 


Even a casual study of Rom 9-11 reveals the composite character of 
its contents. Its basic position is: Israel failed because of her lack of faith, 
but the Gentiles attained to righteousness through faith, and the Jews 
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will ultimately be provoked to emulate them. This is modified by later 
thinkers who attributed Israel’s fall to God’s own purpose and agency, com- 
bining with their predestinarian views the old philosophy of the remnant. 
By F. R. Hellegers: The Pauline Conception of God’s Righteousness. 

Unamuno’s hope: no great truth dead in our generation. Was Luther 
a bad exegete or is this a technical abbreviation? Burden of proof on the 
Reformers: phrase apparently peculiar to Paul. Old Testament ante- 
cedents: the elements of reciprocity and mercy; salvation and righteous- 
ness in Isaiah; categories of righteousness and causality as related in the 
hiphil; categories of righteousness and mercy in the LXX and revisers. 
Ordinary use of “righteousness’ in Paul. Related passages in Paul. Con- 
nection with faith and grace. Christ’s work. Opposition to law and works. 
The time relation. Distinction of righteousness. Effect of cumulative 
evidence. 


By E. R. Lacheman: Matthew 6 12 as a case of mistranslated Aramaic (by 
title). 
The verb habh in Aramaic and Syriac means both “to be in debt” and 
“to sin,” therefore the mistranslated Greek opheilema which never means 
in the Koine nor in classical Greek “sin.” All explanations of “sin” as 
“debt,” whether the sins of omission only or the sins of commission, fail. 
Man owes God not sin, but the duty to do His will. What man needs is 
not “‘to be forgiven the duty of doing God's will,” but the “failure to do 
His will.” 
By E. R. Lacheman: Two Babylonian Parallels to the Prodigal Son Parable. 
Clay had already pointed the parallelsim between the Fourth Sumerian 
Law and the first part of the parable of the prodigal son. The second part, 
the re-instatement into sonship finds its parallel in a Nuzi document in 
which the father “returns to sonship” his son “‘who had broken his kirbanu.” 
By H. Schwarz: Principles of Religious Authority in Pauline Literature 
(by title). 


Tuesday evening, December 31. This session was held as a 
joint meeting of the Society and the American Schools of Oriental 
Research. The Society’s Representative on the Board of the 
Schools, W. J. Moulton, gave the annual réport on the con- 
dition and activities of the Schools. The report is printed below. 
Nelson Glueck, until recently Director of the Jerusalem School, 
gave an illustrated paper on the Third Campaign (1940) at 
Ezion Geber: Elath. 


Adjourned about 9:30 P. M. 


Joun W. Fiicat, Secreiary. 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


During the year 1940, 55 persons elected at last year’s meeting qualified 
for membership in the Society and have been added to our list. Eighteen 
new members have been added during the year as a result of the three-year 
prize memberships offered by a generous member of the Society to the best 
qualified graduate of each of a selected group of prominent American theo- 
logical seminaries; the names of these members will be included in our active 
member list upon recording their formal election during these meetings. The 
present active membership of the Society appears to be 592, which with 14 
honorary members, makes a total of 606, a net gain of 12 during 1940. With- 
drawals have been slightly less than average and it is hoped that the forma- 
tion of the Mid-West and Canadian Sections, and the proposed Pacific Section, 
will continue to increase both the intensity and spread of interest in the 
Society. 

Notices of the deaths of the following have been received: 


Rev. H. W. C. Ainley, died during 1939, a member since 1930. 

Prof. Thomas Kinloch Nelson, died Feb. 8, 1940, a member since 1921. 
Prof. Israel Davidson, died March 6, 1940, a member since 1915. 

Pres. Cyrus Adler, died April 7, 1940, a member since 1892. 

Mr. C. P. Coffin, died October 14, 1940, a member since 1914, 


Respectfully submitted, 
Joun W. Fiicut, Secretary. 


REPORT OF THE EDITOR 


The Journal has appeared in its usual four installments during 1940. The 
Editor’s report is, as before, chiefly an opportunity to inform the members 
of the magnificent cooperation he has had from the Book Review Editors and 
from the Editorial Board. It is unfortunate that his health this year prevents 
him from attending the meeting of the Society, where he has always received 
excellent suggestions and criticisms from the members. He hopes that they 
will write such suggestions to him. He cannot hope to please the entire 
membership with any publication: but he can come much nearer doing so if 
suggestions are freely made. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Erwin R. GoopEnoucu, Editor, 


December 13,1940, 
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TREASURER’S REPORT FOR 1940 


Reprints and Authors’ Corrections 
Yale University Press, Library and Non-member 

Subscriptions 
Life Membership 
Anonymous Contribution, 

for Theological Students 
A. Sperber, Payment for Publication Expenses. .. . 

$ 4,717.44 


EXPENDITURES 


Printing and Mailing JOURNAL 
Editor’s Expenses 


Annual Meetings 

American Council of Learned Societies. 

Discount on Foreign Checks 

2 $500.00 U.S. Treasury 27%%% Bonds (plus interest 


$ 3,757.51 


$ 4,717.44 


Total Assets 


First National Bank and Trust Company, 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Savings Account #27736 
Checking Account 
2 $500.00 U.S. Treasury 274% Bonds.......... 


Raymonp S. HauPert, Treasurer. 
December 28, 1940. 


Audited and found correct, Dec. 30, 1940, 


FLoyp V, FiLson 
J. Pamie Hyatt 


xv 
RECEIPTS 
Balance from 1939. 1,709.34 
Dues and Arrears. 2,021.15 
2,324.67 
Secretary’s 27.83 
Treasurer’s Expenses... 50.17 
103.94 
25.00 
9.10 
and commission). 1,090.38 
Balance on Hand, Dec. 28, 1940................ 959.93 | 
$ 245.24 
714.69 
1,112.50 
$ 2,072.43 
Respectfully submitted, 
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REPORT OF THE SOCIETY’S REPRESENTATIVE ON THE BOARD 
OF THE 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH 


During the last year the developments in the Near East, and particularly 
the closing of the Mediterranean, have made it impossible to go forward with 
the full program of the American Schools of Oriental Research. However, 
the period will continue to be notable, particularly for one outstanding 
achievement, namely the completion by Dr. Nelson Glueck of his third and 
final campaign of excavation at Tell el-Kheleifeh, the site of Solomon’s sea- 
port, Ezion-geber, at the head of the Gulf of Aqabah. . 

During the autumn of 1939 Dr. Glueck, Director at that time of the American 
School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem, was in America for an extended 
tour on behalf of the endowment fund of the American Schools of Jerusalem 
and Baghdad. His long voyage in returning to Palestine, where he arrived 
February 3, 1940, afforded an opportunity to go forward with the preparation 
of his recently published book, The Other Side of the Jordan.* 

On March 5 he was back once more at Tell el-Kheleifeh, and here the work 
of his expedition continued until May 15. This final season was made pos- 
sible through assistance that was given by the Smithsonian Institution of 
Washington, D.C. We are likewise under great obligation to the Trans- 
jordan Government, as well as to that of Palestine, for without their friendly 
cooperation Dr. Glueck could hardly have completed his task. His resource- 
fulness was taxed to the utmost when it came to making the final arrange- 
ments that secured the shipment of fifty-one cases (this being the portion 
of the “‘finds” allotted to the American Schools) on the last American steamer 
to pass through the Mediterranean after Italy entered the war. 

Dr. Harold Glidden, Thayer Fellow for two years, and Mrs. Glidden, were 
passengers homeward bound on the same steamer. Dr. Glueck was not 
equally fortunate, for he had to make his way as best he could via Iraq, India, 
Capetown and Trinidad. For the present, plans for completing his epochal 
archaeological survey of Transjordan must remain in abeyance. 


The Jerusalem School 


Dr. Clarence S. Fisher, our Professor of Archaeology, is now serving as 
Acting Director of the American School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem, 
and is in charge of our buildings and grounds, which are under the protection 


*This contains his American Lectures in expanded form, and is published 
by the American Schools of Oriental Research, 409 Prospect St., New Haven, 
Conn. 
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and supervision of the American Consul General. He reports our Library is 
in constant use, and that he is giving instruction to several students. Among 
those who are occupying the Hostel are Sir Flinders and Lady Petrie, together 
with various members of consular families from Cairo and Alexandria. 

Dr. Fisher is being called upon to accept various outside responsibilities. 
One has been to close up the affairs of the Beisan Expedition of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Museum. He has also taken part with the Hebrew 
University in a small joint excavation on our own grounds. This has brought 
to light the remains of a tower as well as a further continuation of the Third 
Wall. This discovery came about through the necessity of tearing down a 
portion of our back wall to widen a road. Along with his various respon- 
sibilities, Dr. Fisher continues to go forward with the third, and final, volume 
of his Pottery Corpus. Dr. Engberg, who is remaining in America for the 
present, and other representatives of our Schools, are fully occupied with 
tasks of publication. This is a field where we now have an improved prospect 
of overtaking our obligations. 


The Baghdad School 


In the case of the Baghdad School once again it has become necessary to 
postpone our plans for the final campaign at Tepe Gawra. Arrangements 
had been made to cooperate in this task, and in a prehistoric survey, with 


Peabody Museum of Harvard University. 

While in Baghdad on his homeward way Dr. Glueck conferred with Iraq’s 
Director of Antiquities, and assured him of our continuing interest in archae- 
ological work in Iraq and of our purpose to go forward with such research 
as soon as possible. To this verbal communication the Director has returned 
a written response expressing his satisfaction that the Baghdad School pur- 
poses to go forward with its archaeological activities with as little delay as 
possible. Dr. Glueck also visited our library in Baghdad, and reports that 
it is ‘‘excellently set up in one of the rooms of the Museum.” 

Dr. E. A. Speiser, Director of the Baghdad School, announces that the 
second volume on the Excavations at Tepe Gawra may be expected soon, if 
the health of the Field Director permits him to finish his portion of the work. 
Another important forthcoming publication will be Annual XX of the Schools 
containing “An Outline of the Grammar of Hurrian” that has been 
prepared by Dr. Speiser. 

There is very little to be reported as to archaeological activity in Palestine 
and Transjordan, apart from Dr. Glueck’s very successful expedition at 
Tell el-Kheleifeh. : 

Dr. D. B. Maisler of the Jewish Exploration Society is said to have con- 
tinued his exploration at Esh-Sheik Abreiq, but as yet no information seems 
to be available as to results. 

Much the same is true of the continued activity of Dr. Sukenik at Tell 
Jerisheh near Tell Aviv. 


q 
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It is reported that Lankester Harding, Chief Curator of Antiquities in 
Transjordan, has now finished clearing the forum at Jerash. 

The Marriner Memorial Expedition in Syria, sponsored jointly by the 
Oriental Institute of Chicago and the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, is said 
to have had a successful season, 


Respectfully submitted, 


WarreEN J. Moutton 


a“ 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE MIDWEST SECTION OF THE SOCIETY OF 
BIBLICAL LITERATURE AND EXEGESIS 


Fifth Meeting, November 8 and 9, 1940 


The fifth meeting of the Midwest Section of the Society of 
Biblical Literature and Exegesis was called to order by President 
Donald W. Riddle on November 8, 1940, at 2:00 P. M., in the 
auditorium of the Oriental Institute, Chicago. 

The minutes of the 1939 meeting were approved as orlaned 
in the March, 1940, issue of the Journal of Biblical Literature. 

Nominations for membership in the Society and Section were 
received, accepted by the Section, and referred to the Society. 

President Riddle appointed the following nominating com- 
mittee: Dean Ovid R. Sellers, chairman; Professors Albert E. 
Barnett and Charles Lynn Pyatt. 

Director J. A. Wilson spoke briefly, welcoming the Section 


to the Oriental Institute and inviting them to make full use of 
its facilities. 

The Presidential Address, ‘The Central Problem of the 
Gospels,” was read by President Riddle. 

The following paper was presented and discussed: 


By Charles A. Hawley, Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Omaha: The 
Noetic Principle in Mysticism as Seen in the Hebrew Prophets. 


The Section then went to the new Iranian Hall of the Oriental 
Institute for a preview of the exhibits already installed and in 
process of installation. Doctor Watson Boyes, Secretary of the 
Oriental Institute, explained the objects and installation, and 
conducted an informal question period. 

The Section returned to the auditorium, where the following 
papers were presented and discussed: 


By Allen D. Albert, Jr., Seabury-Western Theological Seminary, Evanston: 
Urbansim and the Old Testament. 


By Arthur R. Siebens, First Presbyterian Church, Bowling Green, Ohio: 
Ebb and Rise of Biblical Influence. 
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The evening session was called to order at 8:00 P.M. The 
nominating committee presented the following nominations: 
President, Professor Herbert Gordon May, Graduate School of 
Theology, Oberlin, Ohio; Vice-President, Professor Harold R. 
Willoughby, University of Chicago; Secretary, Professor Floyd 
V. Filson, Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Chicago. 

The following papers were then presented and discussed: 


By Robert M. Hawkins, Vanderbilt University, Nashville: 
Romans: A Reinterpretation. 

By Nelson Glueck, Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati: 
The Excavation of Ezion-Geber: Elath (illustrated). 


The Section reconvened on Saturday, November 9, at 9:30 
A.M. Dean E. C. Colwell, of the Divinity School, University 
of Chicago, invited the Section to visit the Divinity School and 
see the special exhibit of printed Bibles. The Section received 
from the Oberlin College and Graduate School of Theology an 
invitation to hold the next meeting at Oberlin, Ohio, in April, 
1942, in joint session with the midwest section of the American 
Oriental Society. A motion was passed accepting the invitation 
and empowering the officers of the Section to make the neces- 
sary arrangements. A motion was passed directing the secretary 
of the Section to express to Director Wilson of the Oriental 
Institute the Section’s appreciation of the courtesy and hos- 
pitality shown by the Institute’s staff, and to express to Doctor 
Boyes the Section’s appreciation for the preview and explana- 
tion of the Iranian Hall. 

The following papers were then read and discussed: 

By Allen P. Wikgren, University of Chicago: 
“Beginning of the Gospel’’ (Mk 1 1). 

By W. A. Irwin, University of Chicago: 
Progress in the Criticism of the Book of Ezekiel. 

By Albert E. Barnett, Scarritt College for Christian Workers, Nashville: 
The Significance of the Pastoral Letters. 


By Ellis E. Jensen, Milwaukee Round Table of the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews: 
The First Century Controversy Over Jesus as a Revolutionary Figure. 


At 3:00 P. M. the Midwest Section met in joint session with 
the Chicago Society of Biblical Research. President Lund of 


| 
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the Chicago Society was in the chair. The following papers 
were presented and discussed: 
By Raymond A. Bowman, University of Chicago: 
The Patriarchal Hebrews and the Early Aramaean Migrations. 
By G. Ernest Wright, Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Chicago: 
Some Canaanite Influence on Physical Features of Early Israelite Reli- 
gion (illustrated). 
By Floyd V. Filson, Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Chicago: 
Five Factors in the Production of the Gospels. 
Members of the Section and of the Society, and guests, dined 
together at the International House. 
Members from eleven states were in attendance. The dis- 
cussion of papers was profitable; one paper evoked a discussion 
which continued for half an hour. 


FLoyp V. FItson, Secretary. 


{ 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE CANADIAN SECTION OF THE SOCIETY 
OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE AND EXEGESIS 


Second Annual Meeting, May 7, 1940 


The second annual meeting of the Canadian Section of the 
Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis was called to order 
by the President, Professor R. B. Y. Scott, at 2:00 P. M. on 
May 7th, 1940, at Emmanuel College, Toronto, sixteen members 
being present as well as several non-members. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and approved. 

The Secretary presented an expense account of $3.05 which 
was approved and referred to the Treasurer of the Society for 
payment. 

Seven new persons were elected to membership in the Canadian 
Section and recommended to the Society. 

Professor Scott then gave his Presidential Address on “The 
Theology of the Prophets.” 

This was followed by a symposium on the subject of ‘Realized 
Eschatology,” the following papers being presented: 


1. Rudolph Otto and Realized Eschatology, by Professor H. L. MacNeill. 

2. Realized Eschatology as applied to the conception of the Son of Man 
with special reference to Jean Héring, Le Royaume de Dieu et sa venue, 
by Professor J. Dow. 
Eschatology and Ethics in the Teaching of Jesus, by Professor Maclean 
Gilmour. 

. Doctrinal Problems affected by Eschatology, by Professor F. W. Dilli- 

stone, this paper being read, in the absence of Professor Dillistone, by 
Professor Dow. 


The symposium was followed by an interesting discussion. 
The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 


President, Professor G. B. King, Dean of United College, Winnipeg, 
Man.; Vice-President, Professor N. H. Parker, McMaster University, 
Hamilton; Secretary, Professor F. V. Winnett, University College, 
Toronto; Additional Members of Executive Committee: Professor 
W. E. Staples, Victoria College, Toronto; Professor F. D. Coggan, 
Wycliffe College, Toronto; Rev. C. M. Currie, Ph.D., Valois, Que. 
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On the evening of May 6th and the morning of May 7th the 
Canadian Section met in joint session with the Canadian Society 
of Biblical Studies under the chairmanship of Rabbi M. N. 
Eisendrath. The following papers were presented: 


By Rabbi M. N. Eisendrath, Holy Blossom Synagogue, Toronto: 
The Biblical Basis of Democracy (Presidential Address). 
By Rabbi A. A. Feldman, Ph.D., Hamilton: 
Sadducean and Pharisean Judaism. 
By Professor Frank W. Beare, Montreal: 
The Chester Beatty Text of the LXX of Ezekiel. 
By Professor T. J. Meek, Toronto: 
Notes on Hebrew Syntax. 
By Professor John Line, Toronto: 
The Biblical Version of Man. 
By Professor K. C. Evans, Toronto: 
Some Considerations regarding the Rise of Prose Literature among the 
Hebrews. 
By Professor R. B. Y. Scott, Montreal: 
An Analysis of the L-J Paradise Story. 


FREDERICK V. WINNETT, Secretary. 
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NEW MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY 
February 1, 1941 


Prof. A. G. Barrois, Catholic University of America, Washington, 
D.C. 

Prof. Frank W. Beare, M.A., 3485 McTavish St., Montreal, 
Que., Canada. 

Mr. W. A. Benfield, Jr., Louisville Presbyterian Seminary, 
Louisville, Ky. 

Hon. and Rev. H. J. Cody, D.D., LL.D., President, Univ. of 
Toronto, Toronto, Ont. : 

Prof. F. D. Coggan, M.A., Wycliffe College, Toronto, Ont., 
Canada. 

Prof. Boaz Cohen, Ph.D., Jewish Theol. Seminary, Broadway at 
122d St., New York. 

Rev. Gardner D. Cottle, Mattapoisett, Mass. 

Dr. Frederic R. Crownfield, 29 Reed St., Abington, Mass. 

Mr. Finis A. Crutchfield, c/o Dr. W. L. Hutchins, Waynesville, 
N.C. (Duke Univ.) 

Mr. Donald W. Davies, Princeton Theol. Seminary, Princeton, 
N. J. 

Prof. F. W. Dillistone, M.A., B.D., Wycliffe College, Toronto, 
Ont., Canada. 

Miss Grace Edwards, B.A., Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, 
Calif. 

Dr. C. Hans Evans, 25 Beaumont Place, Newark, N. J. 

Dr. Otis R. Fischer, Ph.D., Box 46, Cincinnatus, N. Y. 

Rev. Charles T. Fritsch, A.M., Alexander Hall, Princeton Theol. 
Seminary, Princeton, N. J. 

Rabbi Alexander D. Goode, Beth Israel Congregation, York, Pa. 

Rev. R. Laird Harris, Th.B., Faith Theol. Seminary, Wilmington, 
Del. 

Mr. L. H. Hartin, A.M., Box 89, South Lancaster, Mass. 

Dr. Abraham Heschel, Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Dr. John G. Hill, Ph.D., 3600 Fairway Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Prof. Harald Ingholt, Ph.D., 35 Ridge Road, Ridgewood, N. J. 

Mr. Nathan Jacobson, Jewish Theol. Seminary, New York, N. Y. 

Rev. Nolan P. Jacobson, B.Ph., Emory University, Ga. 

Rev. Francis P. Jones, B.D., c/o Glen Fuller, Box 251, Shanghai, 
China. 

Rev. Paul W. Kohler, 2530 Knorr Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Prof. R. B. Kuiper, M.A., B.D., 6636 Boyer St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
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GOSPEL GEOGRAPHY 
FICTION, FACT, AND TRUTH* 


Cc. C. MCCOWN 


PACIFIC SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


ROFESSOR Santayana has made the sage remark that 

philosophical problems are of two kinds, soluble and in- 
soluble, and that the soluble ones usually seem to be unimportant, 
the important ones insoluble. This psychological reaction to 
a sense of frustration and bafflement often attacks the inter- 
preter of the Bible, not least of all in the face of its geographical 
problems. Their importance usually seems to be in inverse 
ratio to the ease of their solution. 

However, this is not always true. There are, indeed, geo- 
graphical problems connected with the Gospels upon which 
immense labor has been spent without arriving at any definite 
conclusions. Some of them, surely, are of little importance, 
while some which do appear to be of importance will eventually 
yield to the proper method of attack. Others are insoluble. 
The purpose of this survey is to attempt a discrimination between 
those which are important and those which are not, and between 
the soluble and insoluble ones, and also to suggest methods of 
approach to those possible of solution. 

A work which has undertaken a most thorough investigation 
of the geographical data in the synoptic Gospels is Karl Ludwig 
Schmidt’s Der Rahmen der Geschichte Jesu (Berlin, 1919). 
Schmidt began his studies in Deissmann’s New Testament 
seminar in Berlin in the last semester before the first World War. 
He completed them during his convalescence from wounds 


* The Presidential Address delivered at the meeting of the Society of 
Biblical Literature and Exegesis, December 30, 1940, at Union Theological 
Seminary, New York City. 
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suffered in the field. Apparently he had never visited Palestine 
itself and his results suffer also from a persistent application of 
the cyclotron to the atoms of gospel story. 

The study seems to have begun under the influence of Albert 
Schweitzer’s Geschichte der Leben-Jesu-Forschung, the 1913 
edition of which is quoted at length in the Vorwort (pp. vii f.). 
Apparently Schmidt was much more attracted by Wrede’s 
“consistent skepticism’’ than by Schweitzer’s ‘‘consistent escha- 
tology,” and he rightly applies Schweitzer’s scornful criticism 
of the “psychological extra-fare train,” which allows the traveler 
through the Gospels to avoid all station stops, to Schweitzer’s 
own conclusions. The result is one of the first form-history 
studies, which treats the Gospels as mere collections of diégéseis, 
to use Schleiermacher’s term, without any connections except 
those manufactured by the evangelists out of their own imagi- 
nations. 

Schmidt concluded that ‘‘only now and then, by consideration 
of the inner character of a story, can we fix its chronological 
and local situation. In general there is no life of Jesus in the 
sense of a developing life story, but only single stories, pericopes 
which are set into a framework.’’ He modifies this sweeping 
indictment in the Vorwort (p. vi). It must not be thought that 
there are no topographical or chronological data. But “taken 
as a whole, only crumbling fragments of an itinerary can be 
worked out”’ of the Gospels. 

It was this conclusion which, long ago, I set myself to investi- 
gate in a series of studies, some published, much still unpublished. 
What I wish to do here is to summarize the results of my investi- 
gations, and, so far as is possible, to suggest how fiction, fact, 
and the still more important element of truth in these narratives 
may be disentangled. 


I. MarRK 


1. The Beginning of Jesus’ Ministry (Mark 1 1—6 29). In view 
of the universally admitted priority of Mark, any scientific 
study will begin with that Gospel, taken by itself with no harmo- 
nizing combinations. The picture of the movements of Jesus 
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in the first six chapters of Mark is intelligible and topographically 
reasonable. The site of John’s baptizing is in the ‘Arabhah 
east of the Jordan.t When Jesus begins his ministry, Caper- 
naum is his center. He walks by the lakeside, he goes back 
into the mountains, he tours through Galilee, he sails across the 
lake. If, however, one attempts to plot exact itineraries, he finds 
that the data fail him. In most of the sections of Mk 1 1—6 29, 
there is nothing to determine clearly either geographical or 
chronological connection. Except in a general and indefinite 
fashion there is no development to indicate what is early and 
what is late. As Matthew’s rearrangement proves, the various 
sections can be shuffled into a different order without affecting 
the total impression of the narrative. 


The particular movements of Jesus during all of this period 
are without specific aim so far as Mark seems able to say. In 
many instances the evangelist does not know where the incident 
took place. Jesus is represented as desiring to reach as large 
a number as possible. He is driven from place to place to escape 
the miracle-crazed crowds of the curious, but Mark knows no 
reason for his going to Nazareth when he did or for his crossing 
over to Gergasa after a day of teaching by the sea, nor is there 
any suggestion of definite itineraries in the tours of evangeli- 
zation. One can only conclude that Mark attempted to construct 
no itineraries because he had no definite data. He had accounts 
of incidents and teachings which he arranged as best he could. 
The first section of Mark fully bears out Schmidt’s judgment. 

2. The Northern Journeys (Mark 6 30—91). The second 
section is quite different. From many points of view this part 
of Mark, which describes Jesus’ attempts to escape the multi- 
tudes and to retire with his disciples to peace and quiet, is among 
the most important in all of the sources of the life of Jesus. 
Nearly all “biographers” of Jesus find here some clue to the 
outward forces or inward compulsions which sent him eventually 
to Jerusalem and to the cross. The problems of the sources are 
as difficult as they are important, for the data are confused and 
contradictory. This is likewise true of the geographical notices, 


* Cf. JBL, LIX, 1940, 113-31. 
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which, moreover, are of much value in constructing a background 
against which to draw the more significant elements of the 
picture. 

In this section the geographical outline of Jesus’ movements 
is much fuller than in the previous accounts. There are no 
journeyings to and fro without definite aim. The rendezvous 
of the disciples after their preaching tour is not indicated but, 
since it is by the lake, may be assumed to be Capernaum. When 
the little group starts away to seek a quiet, uninhabited place, 
the imagination can easily follow them on the sea and the crowds 
on the shore and anticipate the outcome when the men on foot 
outstrip the boat on the water. A site for the gathering and 
the wilderness feast may easily be found either north or south 
of Tell Him. After the feast, Mark’s picture of their movements 
is perfectly clear. The disciples start for Bethsaida. A contrary 
wind prevents their reaching the northeastern shore and in 
some manner Jesus joins them before they are driven back to 
the Plain of Gennesaret. 

Then, according to Mark, they attempt once more to escape 
the crowds and the caviling Pharisees, this time by going into 
Gentile territory. There follows the strange journey northward 
to Tyre and the return to the Sea of Galilee by going farther 
north to Sidon, then east across the Jordan and back through 
the Decapolis to the shores of the lake, where again a miraculous 
feast in the wilderness takes place. 

As many scholars have pointed out,? there is a very marked 
duplication in the two sections, Mk 6 33—7 37 and Mk 8 1-26. 
In both sections crowds gather, a multitude is fed, the disciples 
cross the sea by boat, and in the first section fail to reach Beth- 
saida. Then Jesus disputes with Jewish leaders, gives instructions 
to the disciples alone, departs for Gentile territory, arriving at 
Bethsaida in the second section, and finally he heals a man under 
somewhat similar circumstances. The very close parallelism 
of the two series of incidents and the evident duplications in 


2 Erich Klostermann, HNT, Das Markusevangelium, 2d ed. Tiibingen, 1926, 
85; R. H. Lightfoot, History and Interpretation in the Gospels, London, 1935, 
114 f.; Maurice Goguel, Vie de Jésus, Paris, 1932, 342 f. and note 2; C. G. Mon- 
tefiore, The Synoptic Gospels, 2d ed., London, 1927, I, 173 f. 
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certain of the stories lead to the almost certain conclusion 
that a considerable part of one or the other series is unhistorical. 
The two incidents which are almost exact duplicates are the 
feeding of the multitudes and the cures of the deaf and dumb 
man in the one case and of the blind man in the other.. 

In nearly every instance the account in the second series is 
clearly less vital, and it often shows decided poverty of material 
or confusion of thought, for example, in the dispute with the 
Pharisees (8 11-13) and the instructions given to the disciples 
(8 14-21). The cure of the blind man (8 22-26) takes place in a 
“village,” a term which no one would use of Bethsaida, if Jose- 
phus’ account of Herod Philip’s building activities is correct. 

The difficulty of Mark’s account of the movements of Jesus 
‘{nto the territory of Tyre” and back by way of Sidon and the 
Decapolis to the Sea of Galilee is equally patent. This is like 
going from Chicago to New York by way of Minneapolis and 
Toronto. The journey Mark describes is not impossible or even 
difficult. The entire trip from the Sea of Galilee and back to it 
again could now be done by automobile within a day. In ancient, 
as in modern, times, paths from village to village could easily 
be followed by a group of peasants; but, although the journey 
is not impossible, Mark’s account of it seems to indicate that 
he did not understand all that it implied. In any case it is most 
improbable. 

If Jesus returned to the lake through the Decapolis, he must 
have arrived on the eastern shore, perhaps not far from Gamala 
or Hippos. The gathering of a crowd here (7 33; 8 1) is sometimes 
taken to be the result of the preaching of the cured demoniac, 
but that is only an imaginative piece of homiletical inference. 
The whole account in 7 32—8 10, although staged outside of 
Galilee, sounds strongly like the stories of Jesus’ activities on 
the western shore. Finally the sudden appearance of ‘‘the boat” 
(8 10) shows almost certainly that the account of the feeding 
of the four thousand has been artificially displaced from Caper- 
naum and the western shore where “the boat” was in constant 
attendance. The fact that the voyage of the boat after the 
feeding of the four thousand may be supposed to have ended 
at the Plain of Gennesaret, as does that after the feeding of the 
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five thousand, is an additional argument for the identification 
of the two accounts. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is that the northern 
journey to Tyre and Sidon is a construction of the evangelist. 
He probably thought it suitable to place the miracle story of 
the Syro-Phoenician woman in Phoenician territory. He found 
among his sources two cycles beginning with a miraculous meal 
in the wilderness. In order to make a place for the second, the 
northern journey was manufactured. 

What actually happened may have been as follows: Jesus, 
with his disciples, attempts to escape the multitudes, but a 
crowd follows him and they eat together somewhere out in the 
open on the western shore of the sea. Then Jesus and his dis- 
ciples attempt a second time to seek retirement by going into 

Gentile territory in the neighborhood of Bethsaida. They are 
_ driven back by a storm to the Plain of Gennesaret. After a 
conflict with the Jewish leaders they sail again for Bethsaida 
and this time make a successful escape. Here some seemingly 
miraculous cure was wrought. Then follows an actual journey 
into non-Jewish territory near Caesarea Philippi during which 
Jesus may have met the Syro-Phoenician woman, although it 
is unnecessary to suppose that she lived outside of Galilee. 

3. The Last Journey of Jesus to Jerusalem (Mark 9 2—11 11). 
From Bethsaida on Mark tells a consistent story of Jesus’ move- 
ments, which imply a journey northward toward Caesarea 
Philippi, westward past the site of ancient Dan, and then south- 
ward through Galilee to Jerusalem. Not all of the geographical 
notices are definite. But the account of the last journey through 
Galilee incognito, with a halt in Capernaum, and thereafter 
down the Jordan valley, a route rarely followed by Galilean 
pilgrims, is entirely plausible. It is a point of no little significance 
that one of the most important fords of the Jordan occurs just 
at the northern border of Judean territory near the ancient 
Korea where the W4di Fara runs into the valley. Mark’s state- 
ment (10 1) that Jesus came into the borders of Judea and beyond 
Jordan must mean that he crossed over by the ford at ed-Damieh 

3 The evidence on this point will be presented later in the discussion of 
Matthew and Luke. Cf. JPOS, X,'1930, 32-58. 
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and went along the eastern bank of the Jordan, where a road 
must always have run, down to the fords opposite Jericho. This 
brings him without any geographic difficulties to Jericho, and 
thence along the line of the Roman road to the Mount of Olives. 

It may well be that some of the incidents related between 
Mk 101, where Jesus crosses over into Perea, and 10 46, where 
he reaches Jericho, do not belong on the eastern side of the 
Jordan. But whether these items belong in the context in which 
they are placed or not, the geographical notices in themselves 
are entirely reasonable and the account suitably prepares for 
the triumphal entry from the east into the Holy City. 

4. Jerusalem (Mark 11 12—16 8). In Jerusalem Mark’s topo- 
graphical notations, though never detailed and informative, 
are never contrary to what may be known. Aside from the fact 
that Bethany and the Mount of Olives are located on the east 
side of the Kedron valley facing the temple, there are no definite 
topographical allusions in the Jerusalem section of Mark’s 
Gospel, except to Golgotha. Unfortunately data are wanting 
by which to locate the place of the crucifixion and burial of Jesus. 
Until further excavation is made, and perhaps even after that is 
done, it will not be possible to settle the question as to that site. 
Mark makes no attempt to locate the place of Jesus’ trial before 
the high priest and the Sanhedrin, or before Pilate. The praetor- 
ium (Mk 15 16) would be wherever the procurator set up his judg- 
ment seat. The more probable site is the great Herodian palace by 
the Jaffa Gate at the so-called ‘“‘Tower of David,”’ but to deter- 
mine this location, like that of Golgotha, the data are insufficient. 
Though it is impossible to fix these sites, there is nothing incon- 
sistent in any of Mark’s allusions to them. They were doubtless 
well known when he wrote and he felt no need to specify their 
relations. In the intelligence of his references to them, he stands 
in decided contrast especially to Luke, as will appear later. 


Il. THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE SECOND SOURCE 


After Mark the second chief Gospel source is to be interrogated. 
The result is disappointing. The geographical notices found 
in Q, that is in the parallel parts of Matthew and Luke to which 
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there are no equivalents in Mark, are meager in the extreme. 
Possibly the Second Source in its complete form contained much 
more, but it is useless to attempt to disentangle the original 
materials from the Marcan notices and from the editorial addi- 
tions and changes by which the various sources were fitted 
together. 

1. The Scene of John’s Ministry. The use of the phrase 
“all the neighborhood of the Jordan” (raca Tod 
*Topdavov, Lk 3 3; Mt 3 5) in both Luke and Matthew, although 
for different purposes, seems to point to its presence in their 
common source. There it must have been used in its Old Testa- 
ment sense to describe the ‘‘circuit of the Jordan” (hak-kikkar 
hay-yardén), the region just north of the Dead Sea. Luke has 
repeated it somewhat in its original sense, although he misunder- 
stands it and contrasts it with “the wilderness” (% €pnyos) 
instead of identifying the two.4 The Second Source paragraph 
where Jesus discussed John (Lk 7 24=Mt 117) unmistakably 
locates his ministry ‘‘in the wilderness,’’ not in the whole of the 
Jordan valley. It thus decisively negatives the editorial changes 
made by Luke and Matthew and goes far to prove that ‘‘the 
wilderness” and ‘‘all the neighborhood of the Jordan” mean 
the ‘Arabhah, north of the Dead Sea and east of the Jordan. 

The story of the Temptation, therefore, began with Jesus by 
the Jordan in the ‘Arabhah (Lk 41=Mt 41; cf. Mk 113). But 
the high mountain of Matthew (4 s), omitted by Luke (4 5), is 
quite undefined as to locality and in any case it is hard to know 
whether the evangelists took this journey and that to the pinnacle 
of the temple at Jerusalem (the Holy City, Mt 4 5) seriously. 

2. Cities Where Jesus Preached. It is not until Luke 71 
(=Mt 8 5) is reached that Q presents any further concrete and 
dependable geographical information. Then Jesus enters Caper- 
naum to cure the centurion’s servant. In all of Q no other incident 
or saying is placed in its exact topographical context, and this 
notice adds nothing of value. Four sayings of Jesus, however, 
indicate four cities which had been specially favored by his 
presence, Chorazin, Bethsaida, and Capernaum in Galilee, and 


*Cf. McCown, “The Scene of John’s Ministry,” JBL, LIX, 1940, 113-31. 
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Jerusalem. In the case of three of these the words of Jesus as 
reported in Q, if they are authentic, are invaluable as a supple- 
ment and correction to the impression left by Mark. It would 
never have been known that Jesus had taught among the black, 
basalt-built houses of Chorazin, if Q had not reported the woe 
upon the city. He would have been supposed merely to have 
passed through Bethsaida once, according to the brief notice of 
Mark (8 22) which, for some inexplicable reason, Matthew sup- 
presses, and which Luke misplaces (910). According to the 
Synoptic picture, Jesus preached in Jerusalem only for a few 
days at the close of his life. It is usually held, but is not neces- 
sarily true, that the lament over the city in Q (Lk 13 u1.= 
Mt 23 37#.) cannot be authentic unless he had repeatedly pro- 
claimed his message there. The woe on Capernaum (Lk 10 15= 
Mt 11 23) is intelligible only in the light of the numerous Marcan 
allusions to Jesus’ presence there. Thus Q and Mark in this as 
in other matters supplement and confirm one another. Otherwise 
Q, strictly taken, has no geographical allusions which are of 
any value.s 


III. GEOGRAPHY IN MATTHEW 


In the first Gospel the geographical atmosphere is more unreal 
and less clear than Mark’s. It appears to have been borrowed 
from Mark and not to be based upon first-hand knowledge. 
The geographical notices of Matthew’s Infancy Narrative have 
little meaning for the modern student except for their clear proof 
that the writer believed Jesus to have been born in Bethlehem. 
Matthew, the perfect scribe, in the parts he drew from Mark, 
has apparently followed no consistent course. Sometimes he 
adds to the geographical notices in order to make them more 
precise, sometimes he attempts to correct Mark’s data, sometimes 
he omits. But there is not a single case where it can be plausibly 
argued that he had data unknown to Mark and to the Second 
Source or where he has really improved upon Mark. 


3 A third original source, according to Streeter’s attractive, but unproved 
theory, would be “‘L.”” It can best be discussed in connection with Luke. 
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1. Lack of Geographical Interest. Where events happen does 
not interest Matthew. Only from the Second Source is he able 
to supply three definite items: the centurion of Capernaum (8 5), 
the wilderness locale of John’s preaching (11 7:.), and the fact 
of Jesus preaching in Chorazin and Bethsaida (11 21). His altera- 
tion of the order of events in Mark’s account of the ministry 
about Capernaum (Mk 1 21-35) does not call for special comment 
for, as already noted, these incidents had no certainly fixed 
place in the gospel narrative. However, he cannot add a definite 
locale for the cure of the leper (8 1), the ‘‘“Sermon on the Mount,” 
or any of the incidents left without a home or country. After 
various cures, all of which may have happened at Capernaum, 
but which are not specifically localized, Jesus goes out on a 
preaching tour (9 35), sends out the Twelve (10 5), goes on another 
preaching tour (111), passes through the fields on the Sabbath 
(12 1=Mk 223), and enters the synagogue (129=Mk 31), 
all without the mention of any place. 

In 12 15 Jesus mysteriously or miraculously became aware of 
the plot of the Pharisees to kill him and ‘‘withdrew from thence,” 
but where he had been is in no way indicated. Matthew’s 
indifference to locality is specially illustrated by his telling of 
the story of the visit of Jesus’ family. Nowhere has it been 
hinted that Jesus was within a house, for Mt 12 22 omitted 
Mk 320. Yet suddenly Jesus’ family “stand without.” Not 
until Jesus leaves the house (13 1) does the reader learn that he 
has been in one. 

In 131, when Matthew returns again to follow Mark (41), 
Jesus’ work is once more given a definite locality, “by the sea,” 
but there is nothing to prove that he is near Capernaum, although 
that may be assumed without contradicting any available evi- 
dence. Matthew’s account of the parables and their inter- 
pretation, like Mark’s, is not at all clear as to what was spoken 
to the crowds and what to the disciples alone. 

2. Lack of Geographical Feeling. At the very beginning stands 
a small editorial modification in the account of John the Baptist’s 
ministry which betrays the superficiality of the editor’s under- 
standing of the situation. ‘In the wilderness of Judea’’ (3 1) is 
a misimprovement of Mark’s “in the wilderness,” and the 
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addition, from the Second Source, of the phrase, “all the neighbor- 
hood of the Jordan” (3 5), in the account of the regions from 
which John’s audience came, reveals no suspicion that its true 
meaning is the uninhabited ‘Arabhah east of the river’s 
mouth.§ 

Matthew may be quite right in putting in the clause, “leaving 
Nazareth he went and dwelt in Capernaum by the sea’”’ (4 13), but 
his reason for so doing was that it allowed him to introduce one 
of b*: “testimonies,” that from Is 91 regarding the coming of 
the light to Zebulon and Naphtali. 

His lack of geographical feeling or orientation is witnessed by 
the order of his phrases, Galilee, the Decapolis, Jerusalem, Judea, 
and beyond Jordan, which compares quite unfavorably with 
Mark’s not entirely satisfactory arrangement, Galilee, Judea, 
Jerusalem, Idumea, beyond Jordan, Tyre and Sidon (37 +.). 
Against the background of the crowds which these countries are 
said to have supplied, the ‘Sermon on the Mount” is placed. 

3. Contradictions and Inconsistencies. Matthew’s editorial 
efforts often result in contradictions or inconsistencies. In 91 
Jesus returns to “his own city” (els idiay which 
is not Nazareth but Capernaum, as one learns if he refers to 
Mark (2 1), but which a reader of Matthew alone could not know. 
Four chapters later (13 54) his ‘town country” (# warpls abrod) 
is Nazareth. After his collection of parables, Matthew jumps 
at once to Jesus’ visit to Nazareth (€&v rH mwarpiéc xai & TH 
oixiga abrov, 13 54, 56, 57) and then, since the Twelve had already 
been sent out (10 1), he passes on to Mark’s account of John the 
Baptizer’s death and Herod’s reaction to the fame of Jesus. In 
thus rearranging and interpolating Mark’s account, Matthew 
perpetrates more and worse absurdities than even the fourth 
Gospel. The disciples, sent out in 10 1 never return, yet from 12 1 
on they are with Jesus. In 13 51-58, Jesus is presumably at 
Nazareth, whether alone or with his disciples it is impossible 
to know. In 14 13, apparently alone, he sails away from Nazareth 
in a boat to a lonely place apart. Later it is discovered that his 
disciples are with him. 


6 Cf. JBL, LIX, 1940, 113-31. 
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In numerous instances Matthew's modifications touch only 
phrases or matters of order and are probably without any in- 
tention of making specific changes in spite of their sometimes 
disastrous results. In other cases Matthew had a definite motive 
for modifying the picture, and his alterations and omissions 
sometimes work havoc with Mark’s meager geographical 
outline. 


4. Intentional Changes. Evidently the implication of Mark’s 
story of the walking on the water, that Jesus and his disciples 
started for Bethsaida but were driven by the storm to the Plain 
of Gennesaret, was found objectionable. It implied that Jesus 
did not succeed in carrying out his intention. Matthew ventures 
to emend by merely omitting the phrase “towards Bethsaida” 
awpds Bydoatdav) after “to the other side” (els 7d 
This allowed it to be supposed that Gennesaret was on ‘‘the other 
side” from the scene of the miraculous meal—a very simple 
emendation, which has been responsible for one of two geo- 
graphical miracles, the modern transfer of the scene of the feast 
of the five thousand to the eastern shore of the lake, for “when 
they had crossed over, they came to the land of Gennesaret”’ 
(Matt 14 3=Mk 653).7 In a similar way, Luke’s alteration of 
the account (9 10; cf. v. 12) led to another geographical miracle, 
the invention (in the modern sense of the English word rather 
than that of the Latin inventio) of a second Bethsaida on the 
western shore.® 

In another regard Matthew makes a decided alteration in 
Mark’s account. In relating the story of the “northern journey,” 
he sends Jesus at once “into the regions of Tyre and Sidon” 
(15 21=Mk 7 37), omitting the later reference to Sidon and the 
Decapolis. This properly avoids Mark’s lengthy, roundabout 
journey but introduces a new element of indistinctness and 
unreality. Jesus returns to the Sea of Galilee, whether on the 
east or west shore is left undetermined, and immediately goes up 
‘into the mountain” (15 29), and feeds the four thousand “in 
loneliness” there, not by the lake shore. Then he takes a boat 


7 Cf. Dalman, Sacred Sites and Ways, New York, 1935, 171 ff. 
8 Cf. JPOS, X, 1930, 32-58. 
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and sails to Magadan, an unidentified place like Dalmanutha, 
but in Jewish territory, for there he meets scribes and Pharisees. 
Crossing ‘‘to the other side” once more (16 5), they come, not 
to Bethsaida, but immediately into the regions of Caesarea 
Philippi (16 13). Thus Matthew avoids all mention of Bethsaida, 
just as Luke (9 18) omits Caesarea Philippi. 

Matthew, moreover, is very far from improving on Mark in 
the story of the last journey. In one sense he betters the account: 
he makes it smoother and less provocative of questions. Where 
Mark has Jesus and his disciples come ‘“‘into a house alone” 
eis otxov ...xat’ idtav) for a private conference, Matthew, 
sensing the probability that the reader will say, ‘What house?’, 
merely drops “‘into the house”’ (17 19). He does not have them 
going “thence through Galilee,” i. e. from this house (Mk 9 30), 
but, very awkwardly, ‘gathering together,” (cvorpegopévwv), 
or “returning” (4vacrpepouévwy) in Galilee (17 22). He makes 
Jesus go into the non-existent “‘borders of Judea beyond Jordan” 
(19 1). He drops out all reference to the fear of the disciples as 
they approach Jerusalem and to their astonishment at Jesus’ 
courage, items necessary to explain the situation which led Jesus 
to take the unusual Jordan-valley route to Jerusalem. Thus in 
numerous details his omissions sacrifice not only geographical 
vividness but also accuracy as well as historical clarity, in order 
to introduce a larger body of teaching materials into the Marcan 
framework. 

5. Conclusions. There is, then, not a single matter in which 
Matthew shows geographical knowledge superior to that of Mark. 
His penchant for omissions allows him to make apparent im- 
provements upon Mark in one or two instances, but these 
editorial successes are more than counterbalanced by errors of 
judgment. He almost always changes by omission. Where he 
adds it is only some entirely general or indefinite statement, such 
as a preaching tour through Galilee or a departure “into the 
mountain; something borrowed from Mark and duplicated; 
or perhaps a mistaken phrase, such as that which turns the 
‘Arabhah of the Jordan into the Wilderness of Judea. Not a 
single case of correct, independent, and original addition to 
Mark’s geography can be ascribed to Matthew. 
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IV. GEOGRAPHY IN THE THIRD GOSPEL 


1. Interest in Geography. The Gospel of Luke gives more 
attention to geography than any of the others. One might 
almost think that Luke was under the influence of an ancient 
Friedrich Ratzel or Ellen Semple, if not an Ellsworth Huntington. 
The first fact to be noted is that the two Jogoi of Luke’s history 
of Christian beginnings are arranged on a definite geographical 
as well as chronological scheme. This outline in the second of 
his two volumes has been recognized, but most moderns have 
obscured it in the first by efforts to harmonize Luke with Mark 
and Matthew, with the result that an entirely new center of 
Jesus’ activities has been discovered in a Perean ministry which 
was utterly unknown to all of the Gospels and is emphatically 
and explicitly foreign to Luke. 

The outline in the Gospel is much simpler than in the Book 
of Acts. It consists of three parts. The preaching of the gospel 
begins with Jesus’ rejection at Nazareth and then goes on to 
include all of Galilee (3 1—9 50). The second section consists 
of a Samaritan mission, begun again with a rejection (9 51—19 27). 
The third part is the Jerusalem ministry. This section begins 
with a triumphant reception but with sad forebodings of disaster, 
and ends with the great rejection of Jesus which prepared for 
the triumphant spread of the gospel from Jerusalem to Rome. 

Not only is Luke marked by this clear and definite geographical 
scheme, but the author shows great fondness for geographical 
background, topographical allusions, and local color. The Gospel 
has the same fondness for geographical terms, although not quite 
the same abundancy, as Acts.» As in the Book of Acts the gospel 
is preached chiefly in cities. Nearly all of the villages of Galilee 
are turned into cities. For example, Luke names Jerusalem 
75 per cent oftener than Mark does and three times oftener than 
Matthew. Nineteen of the verses in Luke’s second chapter have 
geographical terms and indications of movement. When Luke 
knows no city name, he yet finds some geographical term to use, 
as when he places the birth of John the Baptist in “a city of 


9 Cf. Adolf Harnack, A postelgeschichte, Leipzig, 1908, 54-100; translation, 
The Acts of the Apostles, New York—London, 1909, 49-116. 
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Judah” (1 39) and the cure of the leper “in one of the cities” 
(5 12). Mary and Martha live “‘in a certain village” (10 39). 

Luke is much more precise in his use of geographical terms 
than are Mark and Matthew, and his vocabulary is richer. It 
must be admitted that he uses “‘city” (a6Xs) of many a village 
(x®pn). But he puts repixwpos (“environs”) where Mark has 
Spia (“borders”). He has duos, “coastal regions” (6 17), 
for Mark’s awkward “from around Tyre and Sidon” (3 7). Like 
Josephus (BJ III §506 [10,7]) he has always Aiprn, “lake,” where 
Mark and Matthew use @dXagea, ‘“‘sea,”’ for the little Galilean 
lake. There is as much material to prove the author of the third 
Gospel a geographer as a doctor. 


2. A Literary Device. Yet all of this geographical and topo- 
graphical material is a purely literary device. The ‘central 
section” of Luke, so often called a “travel narrative,” is merely 
a means by which to accomplish three ends: (1) to suggest the 
spread of the gospel into non-Jewish regions, (2) to make a place 
for a mass of material and give it local habitations, and (3) to 
maintain interest by imparting to the account a sense of move- 
ment. Almost without exception the section shows no definite 
geographical knowledge and it abounds with inconsistencies 
and inaccuracies.’° 

3. Luke’s Geographical Ineptitude. The ‘central section” 
is the outstanding example of Luke’s combination of geographical 
material and geographical ignorance. But the first and third 
sections are almost as bad. Aside from what he, like Matthew, 
adds from the Second Source, in only one instance does the third 
Gospel add definite topographical information. As the centu- 
rion’s servant, according to Q, was cured at Capernaum, so the 
widow’s son was raised at Nain." But in other matters Luke 
adds confusion by alterations and omissions. As he “translates” 
the Palestinian custom of sitting crosslegged at meals into the 
Hellenistic fashion of reclining (7 3s) and mud house roofs into 


0 Cf, McCown, ‘The Geography of Luke’s Central Section,” JBL, LVII, 
1938, 51-66. 

The similarity of the two incidents would indicate that both came from 
the Second Source. 
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tiles (5 19),2 so he changes the house built on a rock to one with 
foundations dug deep (6 48) and the thin soil of rocky ground 
(werp@des) of the parable of the sower to rock (wérpa, 8 6). 
The southwind (véros) which brings heat (12 55) is not Pales- 
tinian. It is the east wind in both Hebrew (ga@dhim) and Arabic 
(Sergiyeh) which does so. His location of the great ‘‘sermon’”’ 
which begins with beatitudes and woes on a plain illustrates his 
ignorance of the character of the mountain slopes by Lake 
Gennesaret (6 17). 

Much more serious are certain confusions which Luke has 
introduced into the story of Jesus’ ministry. His picture of John 
the Baptist as one reared like a Bedouin in the wilderness, receiv- 
ing his call there, and then coming “‘into all the neighborhood of 
the Jordan” to preach is definitely mistaken. Luke’s use of Judea 
sometimes to mean the little territory of ancient Judah (1 65; 2 4), 
at times of the Roman province of Judea and Samaria (3 1; 5 17), 
and at times of all Palestine (1 5; 4 44; 6 17; 7 17; perhaps 23 5) 
has caused modern students endless trouble. It will be remem- 
bered that so keen a critic as Friedrich Spitta used 4 44 in support 
of the fourth Gospel, to construct a Judean ministry of Jesus." 

Other examples of Luke’s geographical ineptitude may be 
cited. The alteration in the “little apocalypse’ where he adds 
to Mark to make it a warning not only with Mark to ‘‘those in 
Judea to flee into the mountains,” but also to “those in the lands 
not to enter into her’’ is an outstanding blunder (21 21). It more 
than underlines the absurdity of the Marcan saying.“ The dis- 
covery of “‘the brow of the mountain” on which Nazareth was 
built would be possible only to one who had never seen it. Beth- 
saida is not in a lonely place (9 10, 12). Jerusalem is 120, not 60, 


12 Cf. McCown, “Luke’s Translation of Semitic into Hellenistic Custom,” 
JBL, LVIII, 1939, 213-20. 

%3 Uncertain are Lk 21 21; 23 5; perhaps also 1 5; 3 1; 5 17. 

™ Perhaps Mark thought it meant that people should flee from their cities 
and villages into the uninhabited mountain country. Luke may have meant 
that people from other countries should not go to Judea when war was on— 
a gratuitous piece of advice. But no ingenuity can then give the first clause 
sense. Since Judea is all mountains, the first clause must rest upon a confusion 
of some kind. Probably the original context of this piece of eschatological 


commonplace would explain it. 
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stadia from Emmaus (‘Amwa4s) (24 13) and a very long walk to 
take twice in one day. 

4. Luke’s Omissions. Luke’s blindness to the truly dramatic 
in a geographical setting is pathetically illustrated in his account 
of the “‘little apocalypse.” Whatever the historical value of that 
document, a better stage for the address could never have been 
chosen than that of Mark: Jesus with the little group of disciples 
on the Mount of Olives looking across the Kedron Valley at the 
magnificent Temple buildings rising on the opposite hill. Luke 
deliberately omits every line and every touch of color in the vivid 
picture when he transfers it to the Temple courts (21 5). If Luke 
had ever visited Jerusalem, he must have been short-sighted. 

Other omissions strike much deeper. In Luke there are no 
“northern journeys,” and Jesus leaves the west shore only once 
to visit the ‘‘other side’”’ of the lake, “‘the country of the Gerasenes 
opposite Galilee” (8 22, 26).5 Bethsaida for Luke is not on the 
east shore and there is no mention of Caesarea Philippi. There is 
no Perean ministry in Luke for he has no parallel to Mk 101. 
And finally the ascension narratives omit all mention of Galilee. 
In consequence, tradition has discovered a Bethsaida by et- 
Tabigha and a Viri Galilei on the Mount of Olives. It is a major 
falsification of history to picture Jesus as making a long preaching 
tour in Samaria. It is an even more serious falsification of history 
to blot all Galilean Christianity out of existence after the cruci- 
fixion. And for this wholesale massacre Luke is guilty. 


5. The Value of Lucan Geography. The foregoing renders 
the rationale of Luke’s use of topographical and geographical 
allusions evident. He employed such expressions to heighten 
the effect of his account, and not because they actually meant 
anything concrete to him. They sustained interest; they gave 
life and color to the narrative; nothing more. It did not in the 
least matter whether they were true, for none of his hearers was 
expected to visit Palestine and trace the itineraries of Jesus, as 
modern tourists use the latest popular attempt to follow the 


8 The change from Gergesa to Gerasa may be laid to copyists, yet the intro- 
duction of Gadara in many manuscripts shows that the difficulty was recog- 
nized, even by copyists. 
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footsteps of the Master. Luke had never done that. He was a 
study-table geographer who never did any field work. One may 
doubt whether he had ever visited Palestine. If he had, he had 
merely traveled from Caesarea to Jerusalem and back again. 
His search for materials had been purely literary and bookish. 
The geographical settings which he scattered so liberally through 
his writings were not actual, but a purely literary device sug- 
gested doubtless by his models. He has no contribution whatever 
to make to the knowledge of Jesus’ movements, but rather con- 
fuses and distorts what Mark gives. 

The geographical notices of Streeter’s L and Proto-Luke do 
not emerge from the test of analysis with high rating. Indeed 
it is that part of the Gospel which provides the major part of the 
Gospel’s difficulties and errors. Lysanias, tetrarch of Abilene, 
is at least questionable. The misunderstanding as to John’s 
ministry, the anachronistic placement of the rejection at Naza- 
reth, and the mention of the brow of the village’s hill, above all 
the ‘‘central section” with its numerous inconsistencies, show 
that there is no gold to be mined from this source. Only the 


mention of Nain may be credited on the right side of the ledger— 
for whatever it is worth. It should be added, however, that 
Proto-Luke has no monopoly on geographical blunders, and 
therefore by this analysis no added evidence for Streeter’s theory 
can be discovered. 


V. THE FourtH GOSPEL 


The geographical data in the fourth Gospel are so peculiar and 
so often in contradiction to those of the Synoptics that they are 
hardly worthy of consideration. What is true of John’s historical 
material is true also of his geography: it cannot be ‘‘harmonized”’ 
with that of the Synoptics without giving its own color to the 
whole. The Jordan remains as the scene of John’s ministry, but 
the ‘‘wilderness” disappears. The familiar scenes of the Synoptics 
fall into the background and new places appear: Sychar, Cana, 
Tiberias, Bethsaida as the home of Andrew and Peter, Bethany, 


6 Cf. the list of passages, The Four Gospels, London, 1930, 222. 
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or Bethabara beyond Jordan, Aenon near Salem. Some items 
directly contradict the Synoptics; one or two supplement them. 
The majority may be purely allegorical in intention, or they may 
be pilgrim sites visited by pious Christians and followers of John 
the Baptist about the beginning of the second century. Their 
value hangs upon the estimate made of the historical trustworthi- 
ness of the fourth Gospel, and that remains very much in doubt."” 


VI. ConcLusIons 


The conclusions suggested by this survey of the geographical 
data in the Gospels are, therefore, largely negative. Whatever 
there is upon which the student can depend comes from Mark 
and the Second Source. Matthew and Luke add nothing what- 
ever to these two sources. They are very far from offering data 
upon which any set of itineraries can be constructed and they 
nowhere correct or supplement Mark and the Second Source. 
Their geography is fictional. But Mark appears in a very different 
light. 

The conclusions reached touch both the method and the results 
of Schmidt’s study. He believes that he should use Matthew 
and Luke as the earliest interpreters of Mark. This introduces 
all the evils of the old harmonistic method of Gospel study. 
Actually, as has been shown and as comparison much more 
detailed than this paper can give would abundantly demonstrate, 
Matthew and Luke are both indifferent to Palestinian geography 
and ignorant of it. It is almost incredible that Schmidt can adrsit 
on his last page that Luke has both reduced and enlarged Mark’s 
fragmentary itinerary for the sake of added liveliness and that 
Matthew was entirely indifferent to geography, and then con- 
clude that therefore the modern student can only follow Mat- 
thew. It seems a violent non sequitur. It can only mean that 
all attempts to discover the geographical background of Jesus’ 
ministry are to be abandoned. Such entirely negative results are 
uncalled for. One may discard the geographical items in Matthew 


17 Cf. C. C. McCown, Search for the Real Jesus, New York, 1940, 163 and 
note 7. : 
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and Luke and stil! with a good scientific conscience accept practi- 
caliy everything in Mark, except his journey northward to Tyre 
and Sidon. 

The values which the various Evangelists attach to the geo- 
graphical notices they use cannot be adequately discussed here. 
In Mark and Matthew geographical interest seems to be sporadic 
and casual, depending, perhaps, largely on the chance acquain- 
tance of the writers or their sources with places and persons. 
In Luke the geographical outline is a major element in the 
author’s plan; the individual notices are largely used for stylistic 
effect. The problem of Johannine topography, as already indi- 
cated, is too complicated for discussions here. There is every 
reason to suppose that the allegorical tendency of the later 
church began to work at a very early date, and it may have 
already seized upon topography even when the Synoptics were 
taking shape. But that does not prove that the geographical 
notices are definitely mistaken, but only that they must be care- 
fully scrutinized.'® 

Studies such as this and the three others to which reference 
has been made do not greatly assist in determining the develop- 
ment of Jesus’ thought and purposes, nor the course of the earlier 
part of his ministry. Indeed they suggest that tradition had no 
clear ideas on these points. However, they emphasize the striking 
contrast between the apparent aimlessness of Jesus’ movements 
in the earlier period and the plan of the later periods. They make 
it probable that, while the tradition of the predocumentary days 
of early Christianity contained no geographical or chronological 
outline of the earlier part of Jesus’ ministry, it had developed 
an outline of events beginning with the return of the Twelve 
from their mission. Mark possessed two divergent but closely 
parallel accounts of the events immediately following their 
return. The elimination of what appears to be inference and 
editorial addition on the part of Mark and the combination of 
what remains leaves a consistent and intelligible outline of move- 
ments beginning in Capernaum, following a circular journey 


18 For a general discussion see R. H. Lightfoot, Locality and Doctrine in the 
Gospels, New York: Harper, 1938. 
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through the territory of Caesarea Philippi and northern Galilee, 
and returning again to Capernaum before the final journey to 
Jerusalem. The movements of the earlier part of this period were 
determined and are explained by Jesus’ desire to be alone with 
his disciples, a purpose only imperfectly realized. At least from 
Caesarea Philippi on, Jesus’ movements are attended by a pre- 
monition of eventual struggle, suffering, and possible death at 
the hands of the Jewish leaders at Jerusalem, where, it may be 
assumed, he had determined to go in order to place his challenge 
before the nation at the coming Passover. 

The tradition which fixed this outline of Jesus’ movements, 
like that which gave the series of events of the Passion, may 
legitimately be regarded as very early. One may be skeptical 
as to the locale of many of Jesus’ sayings. One may legitimately 
doubt whether some of the incidents belong where they are placed 
and suppose them to owe their contexts to Mark’s editorial 
activities. There is no internal evidence in many of the accounts 
to indicate where they belong in the series. But the movements 
of Jesus are reasonable and consistent in view of the quite exter- 
nal motives which the Evangelist suggests, first a desire to be 
alone with the disciples, and second a determination to go to 
Jerusalem. Only an overdone skepticism would deny their 
probable correctness. Why Jesus wished to be alone with the 
disciples, whether merely for rest and recuperation, or because he 
feared Herod Antipas or the Jewish leaders, or because he desired 
to instruct the inner circle in preparation for a plan of action 
already decided, or on his own account for reflection and for the 
elaboration of a new plan of action, Mark does not indicate. 
Neither is there any clear indication of the reason for his decision 
to go to Jerusalem except possibly that he went to fulfill the 
Scripture prediction of the last woes in the sufferings of the 
Messiah—a reason which may be variously interpreted. In both 
of these matters modern guesses are as good as those of Mark, 
Matthew, and Luke. 

These studies, then, suggest that the student of the life of 
Jesus is entirely without an outline for the earlier part of the 
ministry of Jesus. No attempt should be made to rehabilitate 
the hypothesis that Mark presents a trustworthy account of the 
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whole of the ministry of Jesus either as to its geographical move- 
ments or its spiritual development. Indeed the conclusion must 
be that a biography of Jesus is quite impossible, for no con- 
siderable connected series of significant events or chronological 
series of teachings such as would make it possible to trace his 
development has been discovered. Certainly part of the frame 
of the ministry of Jesus which appears in Mark cannot have been 
properly filled with incidents. 

The results of this survey, therefore, may appear to be chiefly 
negative. However, this is only the reverse side of the coin. 
The obverse is far from wanting in detail. Indeed, to vary the 
figure, the negations imply several positive assertions. 

Jesus apparently carried on no ministry in Perea, Samaria, 
Tyre and Sidon, or Jerusalem. Only as to Jerusalem can there 
be reasonable doubt. As already suggested, the ‘‘Lament over 
Jerusalem” of Q (Mt 23 37 #.=Lk 13 x4 +.), if authentic, has 
usually been taken to imply several visits and an active ministry 
of Jesus in the Holy City. Entirely aside from the fact that the 
tone of the passage has led various scholars to doubt its authen- 
ticity, even if authentic, it is a small foundation on which to build 
so large an edifice. Actually the inference rests upon one word 
in this unique passage. “How often” (zoodxts) followed, not 
by imperfects, but by aorists is poor evidence for repeated visits 
or a long period of preaching in Jerusalem. It may represent 
frequent desires, not frequent visits. There is nothing in the 
Synoptic record to substantiate the Johannine picture of a Jeru- 
salem ministry of Jesus. Yet he may have visited the city oftener 
than appears in the Synoptics. At this point various alternatives 
are possible, not merely the one—Synoptic or Johannine. 

The positive implication of our negative conclusion is that 
Jesus’ labors centered in Galilee. Since the topographical notices 
of the Gospels are so few and itineraries, except for the closing 
months of Jesus’ ministry, are impossible, the chief interest of 
the student of the Gospels must lie in the human geography of 
Galilee. To be understood Jesus must be seen in his Galilean 
environment. A clear picture of Galilee, lakeshore and upland, 
mountain and plain, country and city, Jewish and Gentile, is a 
sine qua non for the successful interpretation of Jesus and his 
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message; for Galilee provided the soil out of which he grew; it 
gave the atmosphere in which the gospel blossomed. 


From the standpoint of the student of the Gospels, it is un- 
fortunate that the American School of Oriental Research was 
placed in Jerusalem. It is doubly unfortunate that excavators 
have almost passed Galilee by. Notice what has been done there: 
a little clearance at Tell Hfim concentrated on a third-century 
synagogue; the clearance of several other synagogues, all of them 
late; a single season of excavation at the extremely important 
site of Sepphoris; a little sporadic clearing at Tiberias, incidental 
to roadmaking; similar incidental clearances at el-Hamme. It is 
not an exaggeration to say that the Middle Bronze Age in 
Southern Palestine is in some ways better known than the first 
century in Galilee, so far as matters strictly archaeological are 
concerned. 


The only piece of excavation which bears directly upon the 
beginnings of Christianity is that at Khirbet Minyeh. It has had 
the valvable result of proving that the site could not have been 


Capernaum. But its positive contribution is absolutely nil, 
because the buildings discovered are all late, probably Ommayyad 
in date. 


It is remarkable how neatly all of the few excavations in Galilee 
have missed the first century of our era. Sheikh Abreiq throws 
extremely interesting light on Jewish life a century later. Beisan 
has earlier and later material, but almost nothing — 
dated in the first century. 


Literary sources, outside of the Gospels, likewise are lacking 
until Josephus appears. For Sepphoris there is the Talmudic 
material which Biicheler and Klein have so well exploited. But 
that is all later than the first century. Christian references begin 
only with Eusebius and Jerome. 


What was Judaism like in Galilee when Christianity began? 
Were there no figured representations decorating the walls of its 
synagogues? Or had the liberal tendencies of the later centuries 
already begun to work? Were the synagogues small and insignifi- 
cant or was Judaism already strong enough and rich enough to 
build edifices with some claim to elegance? It would be extremely 
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illuminating for the history of both Judaism and Christianity 
if such questions could be answered. 

The economic condition of the country is likewise a matter 
of interest to both Jews and Christians. How well off were the 
Jewish peasants of Galilee? Were their houses like those of the 
modern Arab peasant? 

How extensive was the Jewish population? What cities and 
villages were gentile and what Jewish? How large was the total 
population? How thickly was the land occupied? The calcula- 
tions of its population which have been based upon two unrelated 
passages in Josephus afford no basis whatever for an estimate. 
How extensive was foreign trade? What articles were imported 
and from where? Schiirer’s interesting materials on this subject 
come from the Talmud. How great was Mesopotamian influence? 
Were the Greek and Roman connections more important? 

To answer these questions much needs to be undertaken. 
First of all excavation and along with it much more careful 
exploration such as that which Dr. Aapeli Saarisallo has carried 
on in dealing with Old Testament questions, and such contribu- 
tions as Professor Alt is making to Galilean history. Unfortu- 
nately the criteria for determining whether a site was occupied 
in the Hellenistic-Roman period, 100 B.C. to 100 A.D., are almost 
entirely lacking. The ceramics of the Late Bronze period are 
much better known. 

It is unnecessary to present any argument to prove that these 
matters of human geography are far more important than topo- 
graphy and itineraries. Once it is agreed that the history of first- 
century Judaism and Christianity has a tremendous stake in 
Galilee, these problems of human geography become of the 
greatest interest. As to itineraries and topography, further 
data fail us. For the story of the human occupation of Galilee 
the earth hides innumerable items of interest. In that direction 
research can foresee a promising future. 

Fiction, fact, and truth—all three are to be found in the geo- 
graphical data in the Gospels. Not fiction alone, as Schmidt 
seems to suggest and as other Formgeschichiler, walking in goose- 
step after him, boldly affirm. There is much of fiction, especially 
in Luke, but in Mark much of fact. The facts that are discernible 
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are enough to rescue a good part of the ministry of Jesus from 
the London fog in which certain recent theological tendencies 
would envelop it. The facts discredit the supercilious disdain 
of the historical Jesus affected by devotees of a ‘‘new orthodoxy” 
which prefers the ‘‘apostolic faith” to the more intense and more 
profound religion of Jesus. 

For many areas of the life of Jesus and his contemporaries the 
facts are wanting upon which the truth can be based. Un- 
warranted use of the imagination is a serious fault in the inter- 
pretation of a literature long held sacred. The construction of 
fictitious itineraries is a waste of the time of children and teachers. 
But it is worse than that. The construction of factual itineraries 
may actually distract from the true purpose of religious in- 
struction, unless they are properly used. A study of human geo- 
graphy is, culturally considered, much more valuable, and con- 
tributes much more directly to religious instruction. For this, 
more facts, to be discovered by the methods of archaeology in 
its widest sense, are greatly to be desired. 

Perhaps the facts would be disconcerting, the truth unwelcome. 


Certainly they would make glib allegorizing and facile modern- 
izing more difficult. But there can be no doubt that further 
archaeological labors in the land and scientific criticism of the 
documents can discover more of the truth. And wherever the 
truth leads, the truly scientific and truly religious man will follow. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE 
PERIOD OF THE JUDGES AND THE 
EARLY MONARCHY 


G. ERNEST WRIGHT 


PRESBYTERIAN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, CHICAGO 


HERE is nothing new, of course, in the statement that 

Biblical literary criticism has reached a stage of diminishing 
returns, at least as far as the Old Testament is concerned. The 
more one reads current literature dealing with the purely liter- 
ary problems of the Old Testament, the more definite is the 
impression of the futility of perhaps too large an amount of it. 
Of course, a great many contributions of significance are being 


made, but it seems to me that these contributions are mainly 
the work of those who have specialized in other fields, and who 
have brought their new knowledge to bear on Biblical problems. 
Specialists in Syrian and Mesopotamian political history, relig- 
ion, law, custom, and philology have been especially productive 
of important material for the Biblical student in recent years. 
So also have the pure archaeologists, too many of whom have a 
more or less keen distaste for language work and literary prob- 
lems. Yet their discoveries are important, since history is not 
concerned merely with a people’s political and religious insti- 
tutions and their development, though a majority of the books 
on the history of Israel seem to imply that such is the case, but 
also with the social and economic aspects of daily life and material 
culture which are revealed in excavation." It seems to me, for 
example, that the state of Israel’s technological knowledge during 


® Olmstead’s History of Palestine and Syria is almost the only standard work 
on Canaanite and Israelite history which exhibits any serious appreciation of 
this fact. 
27 
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the reigns of Saul and David is quite as important a thing to study 
as the parallel accounts in I Samuel of the founding of the mon- 
archy. A knowledge of Israel’s artistic endeavors during the 
period of the Judges is every bit as important as an understanding 
of the mythiciul elements in the story of Jephthah, if any. Yet 
few are the histories which even mention the artistic or techno- 
logical state of the period, though considerable space is usually 
given to the literary problems mentioned. 

In all fairness it should be said, however, that the Biblical 
student is up against a very real problem in handling archaeo- 
logical sources, a problem almost as acute as that involved in 
ancient literary sources. The main reason for this is the tremen- 
dous difference between archaeological publications in the inter- 
pretation and chronology of the discoveries. Macalister’s Gezer, 
and Sellin and Watzinger’s Jericho, though standard works, can 
be used today only when they are revised by our present knowl- 
edge. Whenever a book appears from the pen of Sir Flinders 
Petrie, the chronology must be changed before its material is 
usable. Whenever Professor Garstang writes on Jericho, we are 
certain to find the statement somewhere that the city fell to the 
Israelites ‘about 1400 B. C.”” Whenever one or two other well- 
known scholars write on Palestinian prehistory, they continually 
give expression to views long proved wrong. To add to the 
confusion, there continue to come from the press popular syn- 
theses of archaeology and the Bible which are unreliable (some- 
times even irritating), and yet sell by the thousands when the 
few reliable works sell by the hundreds.” 


When one stops to reflect, however, differences in the dating 


2 1 have in mind here especially such unscholarly attitudes as are exemplified 
in the popularization of the “fiood layer’ at Ur, the publicity concerning the 
Chalice of Antioch, the books of Sir Charles Marston, to mention only a few 
of the best known. Caiger’s honest and enthusiastic Bible and Spade, now 
enjoying rather wide circulation, still labors under a second- and third-hand 
knowledge of the material. While criticising Marston’s publications, however, 
we must not forget that we owe him a lasting debt of gratitude for his devoted 
financial support of many excavations, even including a contribution to 
Glueck’s work at Ezion-geber. 
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of discoveries are really not surprising, since the chronology is 
based to such a large extent on the shape and character of broken 
dishes, pots, cups, pitchers, storage jars, and the like, which the 
inhabitants of a town discarded, deposited in family burial vaults, 
or were forced to abandon when their homes were destroyed by 
an enemy. In fact, the first impression may be of the utter 
impossibility of ever reaching any more assured conclusions than 
those of some specialists in certain problems of Biblical literature. 
Yet the fact remains that, whereas twenty-five years ago ceramic 
chronology was a chaos and a real archaeological history of Pales- 
tine impossible, today disagreements are of minor importance 
when compared with the unanimity of opinion on the main 
outline of the subject and on a tremendous number of details 
which were once in question. It is a comparatively easy task 
today, when given a sufficient quantity of pottery upon which to 
make a decision, to tell whether a certain building or city level 
belongs to the time of Samuel, Solomon, or Isaiah. Already it 
is possible to date by pottery with much more precision than it is 
possible to date many of the Biblical documents by literary 
means; and unless wars and rumors of wars prevent, each decade 
will bring an increase in precision with ever clearer distinctions. 

Before the last decade the principles of ceramic chronology 
were, for the most part, familiar only to a few specialists, who 
through long experience were able to date with a considerable 
degree of accuracy. Thus if one wanted to know the period to 
which some object belonged, he asked one of these experts. 
During the last decade, however, great advance has been made in 
reducing ceramics to a more exact science, wherein others can 
check the experts’ opinions. By careful study of a few recent 
works others can begin to attain a degree of competence in 
handling original archaeological reports with a more critical and 
analytical attitudes Today the study of pottery is to the 


3 The standard textbooks for Palestinian pottery are still those of Albright; 
ASAOR, XII and XIII, 55 ff. Section II of Grant and Wright, Ain Shems 
Excavations, Part V, 1939, was written in such a way as to supplement the 
above. The references given in these works are sufficient to carry the student 
further into practically all of the relevant literature. 
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archaeologist what the mastery of ancient languages is to the 
student of Biblical literature. One is just about as difficult and 
specialized as the other, but both are equally rewarding.‘ 


It was just fifteen years ago that Albrecht Alt published his 
Die Landnahme der Israeliten in Paldstina, introducing his new 
method of “territorial history,” and pointing out clearly the 
political differences between city-state Canaan and nationalistic 
Israel, Moab, Ammon, Philistia, etc. after the period of the 
Conquest. It is now a pertinent question to ask whether these 
differences can be discerned in the material culture of town 
strata which have been unearthed. H. R. Hall once wrote that 
“the archaeological discoveries . . . in Palestine have hardly shed 
as much light as had been hoped upon the ancient culture of 
Palestine. An important result for the historian is the fact that 
no difference can be traced in the town-strata between what is 
Canaanite and what is Hebrew. Their cultures were indistin- 
guishable as, probably, in reality the peoples were also... We 
cannot therefore talk of pottery or what not from Palestinian 
sites as ‘pre-Israelite’ and ‘Israelite’, for we cannot distinguish 
them.’’> Today, no statement is farther from the truth for 
differences are clearly distinguishable. 

A careful study of the buildings, metal implements, and various 
small objects, as dated by the pottery, furnishes a fairly good 
picture of the period of the Judges and of the early kings of 
Israel. In the hill country, as distinct from the plains, there are 
several sites of the twelfth century which the Israelites are said 
to have occupied and which furnish us with an idea of the culture 
of the invaders. Nomads with little knowledge of the arts of 


4 There is a widespread impression that archaeology is ‘‘the most inexact of 
all sciences,”’ and that the only reason why a majority of archaeologists take 
a more conservative attitude toward historical records than purely literary 
men is that ‘‘the archaeologist is always looking for something to confirm the 
Bible because his investing public demands this.” (These quotations are 
taken from Meek, Review of Religion, March, 1940, 286 and 298, n. 24). Such 
statements fail to do justice to scientific methods as applied to archaeology, 
and reflect conditions as they stood before the last war, not among leading 
archaeologists today. 

8 The Ancient History. of the Near East, 1913, 440-1. 
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sedentary life, they were ill-acquainted with many of the things 
which had been very well known to their predecessors in this 
region. The Canaanite royal cities of Bethel, Beth-shemesh, and 
Kiriath-sepher, for example, possessed a comparatively high 
degree of material civilization. A native art had developed and 
was flourishing. Houses were well built. Floors were paved or 
plastered. City drainage was in operation. Metal workers, 
artisans in copper, bronze, lead and gold were active. Extensive 
world trade was carried on with Syria, the Aegean and Egypt. 
Wares were even purchased from Egyptian tomb robbers, who 
were carrying on widespread operations at this time. Few were 
the homes, even of the serfs in the employ of resident nobles, 
which did not possess some apparently coveted objets d’art from 
abroad. The feudal system of these city states is well attested 
by the nature of the towns, in which the royal castle, if one may 
call it that, was surrounded by the shacks of the people sub- 
servient to the feudal lord or local king. Massive city walls and 
tower gates protected them, built by the labor battalions which 
were always available at the command of the king. 

The contrast between these towns and those built by the early 
Israelites is very marked. The twelfth-eleventh century occu- 
pations of such hill country sites as Shiloh, Bethel, Ai, Mizpah 
(if that site is correctly identified with the modern Tell en- 
Nasbeh), Gibeah, Beth-zur, and Kiriath-sepher are of an entirely 
different order.6 Houses, where found, were anything but well 
built, and they possessed none of the refinements of the Canaanite 
buildings. Stones were gathered wherever possible, and no 
attempt was made to draft them to fit. Smaller stones were used 
to fill up the chinks. Little evidence of town planning is observ- 


6 The results of the excavations at all these sites have not been published 
completely. For Shiloh, cf. PEFQS, 1927, 202 ff; 1931, 71 ff; JPOS, X, 1930, 
87 ff. For Bethel: BASOR, 56, 2 ff. For Ai: Syria, XVI, 339 ff. For Tell 
en-Nasbeh: Badé, Excavations at Tell en-Nasbeh, 1926-27; Some Tombs of T. 
en-Nasbeh; ZATW, 1933, pp. 150 ff. (Cf. Albright, AASOR, IV, 90 ff., and 
JBL, 58, 179-80, and other literature there cited, on the problem of the identi- 
fication of this site with Mizpah.) For Gibeah: AASOR, IV; BASOR, 52, 6 ff. 
For Beth-zur: Sellers, The Citadel of Beth-zur, 1933. For Kiriath-sepher: 
AASOR, XII; XIII, 55 ff.; XVII, and Albright, Archaeology of Palestine and 
the Bible, ch. 2. 
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able from the remains. House walls run hither and yon without 
apparent rhyme or reason. In fact, the average house is much 
poorer than that of the average Canaanite peasant. Art, such as 
it was, was of a rather barbarous nature. The technique of firing 
and fashioning a good pottery vessel was a lost art, or at least 
the Israelites in this early period had no artisans capable of 
making a good pottery from a clean clay, or of making a kiln 
fire sufficiently hot to bake the thick clay walls through. City 
walls, if built and not reused from the Canaanites, were thin, 
hastily and crudely constructed, scarcely capable of withstanding 
any serious attack.? No good city fortifications were built in 
Israel on any large scale until the time of Solomon, when the 
compulsory labor battalion was introduced under a strong central 
government.® There is not enough evidence to say very much 
about the social organization, though in a later period, when 
sufficient evidence is available, the town construction is some- 
what different from that of the Canaanites, witnessing to a more 
democratic mode of life than was in existence among the Canaan- 
ites. Before about the middle of the eleventh century there is 
little evidence in the hill country of any extensive commercial 
relations with other peoples, though occasionally a Philistine 
vase or a small Syrian vessel was brought up from the plain. 
After that time, imported objects, especially Phoenician and 
Cyprian, became increasingly common, and world culture began 
to affect the hill country. 

Around the hill country, bordering Israel to the west and 
north, were districts controlled by those whom the Israelites 
were not able to eject, and cultural differences between these 
areas and the hill country are marked. The southern portion 


1 The B wall of Tell Beit Mirsim (Kiriath-sepher), the first wall built at Tell 
en-Nasbeh (the one running beneath the ‘“‘sanctuary” in the survey map of 
Badé, op. cit.), and Stratum III repairs in the city fortifications at Beth- 
shemesh (Ain Shems, V, 18 ff.) are examples. 

8 Notable examples of Solomonic building are the walls and tower gates of 
Megiddo and Ezion-geber, the towers inserted in the Gezer “Outer Wall,” 
and perhaps the later fortifications at Lachish. The tremendous wall with 
gate at Tell en-Nasbeh dates about 900 B. C. or shortly afterward. 
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of the Maritime Plain was, of course, in the hands of the Philis- 
tines, whose distinctive pottery culture had its center in this 
region, while it was rare anywhere else.» The Canaanite fortress 
cities of Megiddo and Beth-shan in the twelfth century possessed 
a much higher degree of culture than that in Israelite sites in the 
hill country. Canaanite survivals are more plentiful; i. e., the 
Canaanite tradition continued to a larger degree, and the culture 
is of a superior order. To this some of the Megiddo ivories,’* 
the type of pottery, and the number of Syrian importations are 
eloquent witness. But about 1100 B. C. or very shortly there- 
after, Megiddo suffered an exceedingly severe destruction, and 
charcoal-filled débris varying from about two to seven feet in 
depth was found to cover almost all of the mound. The culture 
of the new town built after the destruction is very much like 
that found in the hill country during the eleventh and early tenth 
centuries, indicating, it would seem, that the Israelites had 
finally succeeded in conquering this important fortress. During 
the period when the city lay in ruins, before its reoccupation 
by the Israelites, Albright is inclined to date the composition of 
the Song of Deborah." 

Beth-shan during the early twelfth century continued to be 
an Egyptian frontier post where an Egyptian garrison (probably 
composed of mercenaries with Egyptian officers) apparently was 
stationed. In any event a portion of the fort and a well preserved 
Canaanite temple (Fig. 1) have been found. An inscription on 
a door jamb and lintel belonging to this city (Stratum VI) 
informs us that some of this construction was due to the energy of 
an Egyptian official of Rameses III by the name of Rameses- 


9 Even the beginner in Palestinian ceramics can quickly learn to distinguish 
Philistine pottery: see Macalister, Gezer, III, Pls. 158:1, 15-16; 163; and 165:4, 
7-11; Mackenzie, PEFA, II, Frontispiece and Pl. 16 (good color plates of the 
most conspicuous forms); Grant and Wright, Ain Shems, IV, Pl. 36:1-33. For 
the best discussion of the origin of this pottery in the Aegean see Heurtley, 
QDAP, V, 1936, 90 ff. For a discussion of its chronology in Palestine, cf. 
Albright, AASOR, XII, § 73-75. 

% These have now been beautifully published by Loud, The Megiddo Ivories, 
1939, 

. ™Cf. Engberg, BASOR, 78, 4 ff. with Albright’s addendum. 
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wesr-khepesh. A statue of the king himself was also installed in 


| 
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Fig. 1. A Ground Plan of a Canaanite Temple at Beth- 
shan (12th Cent. B.C.). From Rowe, Topography 
and History of Beth-shan, Pl. 56:2. 


During the second half of the twelfth century active Egyptian 
intervention in Palestine came to an end, and during the course 
of the eleventh century the Philistines took over Beth-shan. At 
least they controlled the city in the time of Saul, and it is doubtful 
that they assumed this control very much before that time, since, 
so far as I am aware, no Philistine pottery has been found on the 
site. Pieces of it are probably there, but so far they have not been 
found in the comparatively small area dug. Two Canaanite 
temples belonging to this period (City V) have been discovered, 
and they are probably to be identified with the Temple of Dagon 
and the Temple of Ashtaroth mentioned in I Chron 10 10 and 
I Sam 31 10, as pointed out by the excavators. The city finally 
fell to the Israelites during the tenth century, as the stratification 
shows, probably in the time of David." 


™ Late Canaanite Megiddo was undoubtedly controlled by the Egyptians 
also. A model pen-case with the name of Rameses III on it and a statue-base 
of Rameses VI (whose reign begins just before the middle of the twelfth 
century) have been found there, belonging to the period before the Israelite 
destruction of the city. ; 

%3 The limestone gateway of City IV, constructed of embossed stones like 
those used in Solomonic Megiddo, would therefore be Solomonic (PEFQS, 
1932, 139 ff.). 


The excavators of Beth-shan have made the mistake of designating their 


the city.” 
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Gezer and Beth-shemesh, guarding the Wadi Ali and the 
Biblical Vale of Sorek, respectively, were almost certainly under 
the control of the Philistines during the late twelfth and eleventh 
centuries. Gezer may have been able to maintain some semblance 
of political independence, though of this we have no certain 
knowledge. In any event the archaeological remains indicate that 
the city was dominated economically by the Philistines. Beth- 
shemesh was a border city originally of Dan, and, after the north- 
ward migration of that tribe, a border city of Judah. From the 
story of the Ark of the Covenant in the land of the Philistines 
(I Sam 6) we gain the distinct impression that Beth-shemesh, 
whither the ark was borne, was in Israelite hands at the time 
(shortly after the middle of the eleventh century). The culture 
of Beth-shemesh during this period is almost indistinguishable 
from that of the Philistine Plain. There is even a metal-working 
establishment on the site, and a degree of technological develop- 
ment unknown to the hill country.“ Thus we see that this city, 
though perhaps occupied by Israelites, was undoubtedly under the 
economic control, and probably also the political control, of the 


Philistines, a state of affairs which is probably typical of most 
of the towns in the Shephelah. 
As we turn to the hill country in Israelite times, we observe 


strata by the names of Egyptian kings rather than solely by number: 
see Rowe, The Topography and History of Beth-shan, and The Four Ca- 
naanite Temples of Beth-shan, Part I. The publication of the pottery (Fitz- 
gerald, The Four Canaanite Temples, Part I1, The Pottery), and later excavations 
on the site by FitzGerald (PEFQS, 1931, 59 ff.; 1932, 138 ff.; 1934, 133 ff.), how- 
ever, have shown without question that the strata were dated from one to two 
centuries too high, and that we must abandon the Pharaonic names forthe strata, 
since they are no longer relevant. The result is that Beth-shan reports in 
their present form are very confusing, part of Rowe’s discussion, for example, 
no longer being germane. To use the material one must of necessity rearrange 
it and reconstruct the whole archaeological history of the site. For the prob- 
able dates of the Beth-shan strata, cf. Albright, AASOR, XVII, § 86, and 
FitzGerald, PEFQS, 1940, 81. 

«4 Ain Shems Excavations, V, 51 ff. and 127 ff. Ibid. IV, pl. 9:3 is a photo- 
graph of a Beth-shemesh furnace of this period. The furnace was probably 
used for melting (and perhaps partial smelting of) copper and iron ingots im- 
ported from the Arabah region where the ores had received their initial 
smelting. 
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that an industrial revolution began in this region in the late 
eleventh and early tenth centuries; that is, during the reigns of 
Saul and David. This is becoming increasingly clear from exca- 
vation, and the importance of this fact can hardly be exaggerated 
in my opinion, though it has not found expression in the histories 
of Israel, or for that matter in any of the archaeological manuals. 
The recovery from the dark age that was the period of the Judges 
really began at this time, and there is manifold evidence of the 
great increase in the number of artifacts used in a given site, and 
a greater depth of deposit than for any corresponding period 
during the previous one hundred and fifty years. An increase in 
population is thus indicated. Given a strong central government 
and peaceful conditions this might be expected, and some hint 
of it may be found in Judges and Samuel. From Judges 5 and 7 
we learn that the army which Deborah and Gideon were able to 
muster was between 30,000 and 40,000 men, whereas by the time 
of David, according to II Sam 24, it was possible to muster 
1,300,000. Too much reliance cannot be placed upon the latter 
figure, of course, but it is suggestive, and while the archaeological 
evidence for increase in population is not as abundant or as 
clear as one could wish, a study of Mizpah (if this site is Tell en- 
Nasbeh), Bethel, Beth-shemesh, Kiriath-sepher and Megiddo 
certainly point strongly to this conclusion. During the same 
period there is a great improvement in the quality of the pottery 
being made, and the first indications appear in the hill country 
since the late Canaanite period of serious trade with Cyprus and 
Phoenicia. 


More important than any of these data and perhaps their 
indirect cause, is the increase in metallurgical knowledge on the 
part of the inhabitants of the hill country, i. e., on the part of the 
Israelites. The Philistines, of course, are generally credited with 
the introduction of iron into common use in Palestine, and 
archaeology is in full agreement with this supposition, since the 
earliest iron objects in any number are found in Philistine tombs 
in the Maritime Plain, tombs dated in the twelfth or eleventh 
century. The first datable iron implement in the hill country is a 
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plow-tip contemporary with the time of Saul, found in his fortress 
at Gibeah. After that, during the tenth century, iron tools 
became very common. In the plain areas, during the twelfth 
and eleventh centuries, iron seems to have been used largely for 
weapons and jewelry. Only in the late eleventh and tenth century 
are iron agricultural tools found in any quantity." 

It has been inferred from the Biblical narrative that the Philis- 
tines were the chief cause of the failure of the Israelites to make 
much use of the metal during the period of the Judges, because 
they were holding a ‘corner’ on the iron market, and were closely 
guarding the trade secrets of its production (I Sam 13 19 ff.), a 
thing which might have been rather easy to do since the smelting 
of iron ore is a rather complicated process. It was thus during 
the reigns of Saul and David that Philistine power was broken, 
and thereupon the metal came into common use in Israel. 

Such a historical reconstruction fits both the literary and 
archaeological evidence. Iron tools appear in abundance through- 
out Palestine in the tenth century and the Bible speaks of quan- 
tities of iron in the time of David (cf. II Sam 12 31, I Chron 22 3, 
29 7). Two of the passages are late, to be sure, but they certainly 
reflect the fact that during the tenth century the secret of iron 
smelting, or at least of forging, was well known in Israel; and 
in consequence methods of agriculture were undoubtedly much 
improved. Iron plow points, axes, and mattocks would be far 
more serviceable than the same tools of copper or even of bronze 
which were then in use. The iron sickle now displaced the cruder 
flint sickle which had been employed in agriculture since the 
Stone Age. Iron nails could be used in building, whereas copper 
or bronze nails would be too soft to drive through boards or 
beams. With such a degree of prosperity for the farmer, and 
with such a tremendous relative advance in technological ability, 
it can legitimately be said that the reigns of Saul and David 
meant an industrial revolution for Israel. 


ts Proof of these generalizations has been presented by the writer in detail 
in AJA, XLIII, 1939, 458 ff. See also Biblical Archaeologist 1, No. 2, 5-8. 
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The best building in the hill country which can be dated in the 


eleventh century and shown to be Israelite is Saul’s fortress at 
his capital in Gibeah (Fig. 2). It was very well built in rustic 
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Fig. 2. Plan of Saul’s Fortress at Gibeah. From BASOR 52,7. 


fashion,” yet it does not compare in quality of construction with 
a building found at Megiddo which belongs either to the reign 
of David or to the early part of the reign of Solomon. If Solomon 
built the latter, then we have to suppose that he had no sooner 
finished it than he changed his mind, tore some of it down 
and rebuilt it as part of his scheme to make Megiddo a large 
governmental and administrative stronghold. It seems much 
more likely that David built it, realizing the strategic importance 
of the site and wishing to stabilize the revenue in this area. In 
the opinion of the excavators the mound was unoccupied and 
unfortified at the time except for this palace-citadel and a smaller 
building which may have been a barracks or business office or 
both. 


% See Albright, AASOR, IV and BASOR, 52. 
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The reconstruction in Fig. 3 is certainly conjectural in many 


Fig. 3. A Davidic (?) Administrative Center at Megiddo. 
From Megiddo I, Strata I-V, Fig. 29. 


particulars, but in general it seems to follow the evidence dis- 
covered. Note especially the two stories of the palace, and the 
tower which is thought (not without evidence) to have been 
decorated with “thorns” like those on altars of incense. Around 
the palace was an inclosure wall. The ground inside this inclosure 
was leveled and paved with lime plaster. The gate was protected 
by a tower, decorated with an early form of the Ionic column. 
The construction of the inclosure wall is like that used in some 
of the later Solomonic buildings. Every two and one half to 
three meters were piers of massive hewn masonry, made up of 
alternating headers and stretchers. Between these piers was 
roughly coursed rubble. To the Canaanites a rubble wall had 
apparently seemed strong enough, though occasionally, as at 
Bethel, attempts were made to dress the stones just enough to 
fit them together without too many gaps. The addition of the 
piers for strengthening seems to have been a characteristically 
Iron Age idea, and the Israelites may have learned it from the 
Phoenicians. If, therefore, this palace-citadel is Davidic, it is - 
the only evidence of governmental building in the time of David 
hitherto discovered, save for a portion of the Ophel city wall in 
Jerusalem.” 


17 See Lamon and Shipton, Megiddo I: Strata I-V, 11 ff. 
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Objects clearly imported from Egypt have rarely been found in 
the hill country in deposits of this early period. That does not 
mean, however, that there could have been absolutely no Egypt- 
ian influence on Israel in the time of David. De Vaux of the 
Ecole Biblique in Jerusalem argues quite convincingly in a recent 
number of the Revue Biblique that the young Israelite adminis- 
trative organization under David must have followed some 
foreign model or models. We know very little about Canaanite 
or Philistine systems of government, but they certainly resembled 
the city-state system more closely than the Kingdom of Israel. 
For parallels to the latter one would naturally look to one of the 
great monarchies in Egypt or Mesopotamia. Whereas Israel 
had no easy contact with Assyria at this time, contact with Egypt 
was always direct. De Vaux examines the titles of the officials 
in the court of David and Solomon and discovers that every 
official has an Egyptian counterpart. For example, there is a 
mazkir, generally translated ‘‘recorder,’’ whose name in David’s 
court was Jehoshaphat. But a maszkir’s function is too important 
to be a mere recorder. Literally the name means ‘‘one who tells” 
or ‘‘recounts” or ‘“‘causes to remember,”’ and is exactly equivalent 
to the title of the Egyptian royal herald who was the mouth- 
piece for the king and intermediary between him and the people. 
There is also the office of royal scribe who functioned as a private 
secretary to the king and as secretary of state in both Egypt and 
Israel. In fact De Vaux argues quite plausibly that David 
actually sent to Egypt for an official to fill the scribal office, one 
who was dependable, intelligent, and, most important, one who 
could write. The argument is based on the name of David’s 
scribe, which, once the approximate original is obtained by 
textual criticism (probably yew), is good Egyptian."® 

Archaeological evidence that the Philistine power was broken 
during the reigns of Saul and David is quite in agreement with 
what is usually inferred from the Biblical narrative. The culture 


% RB, XLVIII, 1939, 394 ff. De Vaux points out further that one of the 
two sons of the Davidic scribe was “‘Elihoreph,” a scribe of Solomon (I Kgs 
43). His original name was perhaps Elihaph, meaning ‘My God is Apis” (an 
Egyptian god). 
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of the Philistine Plain loses its spontaneity and virility just at this 
time. The beautiful pottery which the Philistines made during 
the twelfth and eleventh centuries no longer appears after 1000 
B.C. Though very decadent traces of the old continue, Philistine 
culture of the tenth century becomes increasingly like that of the 
hill country. The political center of gravity had shifted and the 
plain was now largely under the economic control of Israel. The 
hill country assumed the ascendancy for the first time in the 
history of the country. In this connection we may note that it 
was in the plains and in the Jordan valley that sedentary civili- 
zation apparently began (probably between 6000 and 5000 B. C. 
at the latest). The first towns in the hill country were founded 
just before 3000 B. C., but even during the Patriarchal Period 
(the Middle Bronze Age) this area remained sparsely populated, 
while the areas on the main arteries of commerce flourished. 
During the period of the Judges and early monarchy, for the 
first time in history, the hill country became dotted with towns. 

Solomon reminds one of Herod the Great when one considers 
his ambitious building program, so many remains of which have 
been unearthed. Megiddo was given over entirely to govern- 
mental purposes with the building of a new city wall and a triple 
gate, a new palace for the local or district governor, and space for 
about three squadrons of chariots (with about 150 horses per 
squadron), to judge from the location and shape of the stables. 
Traces of Solomonic building have been discovered also at Hazor, 
Eglon (Tell el-Hesi), Gezer and probably Lachish and Beth-shan. 
Lachish and Beth-shemesh apparently possessed residences for 
district governors at that time, connected at each site with a 
long-roomed building that may well have been used as a store- 
house for the taxes (in kind) which had been collected. Another 
phase of Solomon’s career has been illustrated by Glueck’s explo- 
ration of the Arabah and excavation of Ezion-geber, where he 
found a large smelting works.” Finally, it is possible with the 


1% On Glueck's work see now his vivid summary in The Other Side of the Jordan, 
1940. On the results of the third campaign at Tell el-Kheleifeh in the spring 
of 1940 cf. BASOR, 79. 
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help of comparative archaeology to say a good deal about Solo- 
men’s building program in Jerusalem. 

What has been said should suffice to illustrate how archaeo- 
logical data can be used in combination with Biblical narrative 
to reveal the social and economic life of Palestine in a given 
period. At present we are only scratching the surface of this 
field of study; the future is certain to bring many important 
contributions. 
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THE CONCEPTION OF THE RESURRECTION 
IN THE EZEKIEL PANEL OF THE 
DURA SYNAGOGUE 


RACHEL WISCHNITZER-BERNSTEIN 


HE Ezekiel Panel is among the most ambiguous of the wall 
decorations of the Synagogue of Dura-Europos. It has been 
discussed frequently. Hitherto, however, the discussion has 
concerned itself not so much with the interpretation of the sub- 
ject matter of the scene, which, as all agree, illustrates the “Vision 
of the Dry Bones,” Ezek 37, but rather with the identification 
of the numerous figures portrayed and with the problem of 
direction in which the action is to be read. Following M. du 
Mesnil du Buisson and Clark Hopkins? the Ezekiel panel is 
generally read from left to right, a sequence indicated by the 
development of the action of the resurrection of the dead dis- 
played in the panel. Let us examine the elements of this action. 
Near the center of the panel (Figs. 1-2) there are to be seen two 
identical groups of dead, ranged on either side of a standing man. 
The bodies at the left are lifeless, while those at the right are 
being awakened to life by one of four Psyche-like winged genii 
descending from the sky. The dead are lying on the ground close 
to the foot of a mountain in parallel rows with their heads toward 
the right. It is apparent from this posture and from the fact that 


The panel is located in the lower register of the north wall of the synagogue. 
The paintings were executed between 245 and 256 A. D. For the structure 
and its decorations cf. Excavations at Dura Europos, Preliminary Report of the 
Sixth Season of Work, 1936, 309-396; Comte du Mesnil du Buisson, Les Pein- 
tures de la Synagogue de Doura-Europos, Rome, 1939; and the recent.article by 
Emil G. Kraeling, “The Meaning of the Ezekiel Panel,” BASOR, 78. 

2 Hopkins and du Mesnil, ‘“‘La Synagogue de Doura-Europos,” Comptes 
rendus de l’Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, 1933, 251-252. 
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Fig. 1. Ezekiel Panel, left 
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Fig. 2. Ezekiel Panel, right part. Ressurrection of the ten lost tribes. From Du Mesnil, Peintures, Pl. XLIII. 
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the revivification appears at the right that the action of the 
scene moves from left to right. It pictures the ‘“‘coming together” 
of the bones (Ezek 37 7) and the breathing of the breath of life 
into the dead (Ezek 37 9), the Psyches being personifications of 
the four winds (Ezek 37 9). It is noteworthy, however, that the 
“dry bones’’ emphasizing the preliminary state of the dead are 
scattered over the whole area, so that the rightward motion is 
not sustained throughout. There are in addition other elements 
opposed to a clear rightward direction in the area of the central 
motif. The figure standing amid the dead bodies arrests attention 
and has a static, focalizing effect, while the Psyche reaching the 
ground turns in a pivoting movement toward the prostrate 
dead on whom she lays her revivifying hands and thus also 
checks the motion toward the right. 


Let us now examine the right part of the panel (Fig. 2). 
Flanked by two almost identical figures of heroic proportions in 
frontal pose, a group of smaller figures ranged in three files is 
marching from the rear to the foreground. The men gesture 
toward the larger figure at the right which extends a protective 
hand toward them. The rightward movement, only slightly 
indicated by the gestures of the frontal figures, is arrested by the 
leftward gesture of the larger person. The dominant tendency 
of this group is toward frontality. 

Most interpreters of the Ezekiel Panel agree in their iden- 
tification of the two large figures flanking the crowd. Clad in the 
long hellenistic garments reserved in the wall decoration of the 
Dura synagogue for patriarchs and prophets, they both represent 
the prophet Ezekiel in two appearances.’ As convincing as the 
identification is, it has usually been felt that the repetition of the 
figure of the prophet at such short intervals requires motivation; 
yet none has hitherto been suggested. Before we attempt to 
offer an explanation let us point to an affinity between the 
Ezekiel and the Exodus Panel on the west wall, which latter 
also exhibits a marching crowd. There also four columns of men 
are to be seen, one of which represents the elders of the twelve 
tribes of Israel. The men are clad in long gray garments. Argu- 


3 Dura VI, 49. 
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ing from this analogy, nothing would appear more plausible 
than the conjecture that the ten marching men in the Ezekiel 
Panel, also clad in long gray garments, portray the same elders 
of the ten tribes, the ten lost tribes of which this would be the 
first representation hitherto known. 

It has been emphasized by early Christian theologians, partic- 
ularly of the Antiochian school,‘ that, while the resurrection 
anticipated by the Christian believers is concerned with indi- 
vidual salvation, the ‘Vision of the Dry Bones” of the prophet 
Ezekiel offers first a promise of the restoration of Israel and in 
the second place only the message of general resurrection. The 
book of Ezekiel is explicit on this point. Ezek 37 22 says: I will 
make them one nation in the land upon the mountain of Israel, 
and Ezek 37 17 forecasts, in the allegory of the two sticks repre- 
senting the Kingdoms of Israel and Judah and joined together 
into one stick, the ultimate reunion of the northern and southern 
kingdom. Resurrection in terms of the visions of the prophet 
Ezekiel means rebirth of the nation of Israel.s The northern 
Kingdom having perished at a remote date (722 B. C.), the 
destinies of the deported population became legendary. Numer- 
ous stories dealt with the Ten Lost Tribes, some of them depre- 
ciative, others, like the one recorded in IV Ezra 13 41-50, empha- 
sizing their allegiance to Judaism and their piety. The ten 
tribes were believed in some quarters to live beyond a river 
which, according to Midrash Bereshith Rabba (73 6), was the 
wondrous Sambation, that ceases to flow on Sabbath. 


In our panel we see the elders of the ten tribes marching in 
files, an arrangement which seems to suggest that the men are 
coming from a distant place. They are being brought by the 
prophet Ezekiel to their native land, Israel. Although the ten 
tribes cannot be supposed to have preserved their identity in 
point of fact, they are, according to tradition, Reuben, Simon, 
Dan, Naphtali, Gad, Asher, Issachar, Zebulon, and two half- 
tribes derived from Joseph: Ephraim and Manasseh. 


4 Wilhelm Neuss, Das Buch Ezekiel, 1912. 
8 Israel conceived in the broader sense. In juxtaposition to Judah, Israel 
represents only the northern Kingdom. 
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Let us turn now to the left part of the panel (Fig. 1). Here 
we see, beyond the mountain at the foot of which the resurrection 
of the dead is displayed, three men in nearly frontal posture, 
each one raising one of his hands towards the sky, where a hand 
of God appears to each of them separately. M. du Mesnil du 
Buisson assumes that all three men represent the prophet Eze- 
kiel. He believes that the action of the panel begins at the left 
and that the figure of the prophet is repeated to bring out the 
three consecutive stages of the resurrection procedure. The first 
figure at the extreme left, grasped by the hair by the hand of 
God, would accordingly allude to Ezek 37: ‘‘The hand of the 
Lord was upon me... and set me down.” The two other 
appearances of Ezekiel, however, can scarcely be motivated. If 
the three figures standing close together were meant to represent 
the same person, they would exhibit some functional elements 
characteristic of the successive stages of the action, but this is 
not the case. There is another troublesome point. As soon as 
we assume that the three men on the left side of the panel as 
well as the two others on the right side are representations of the 
prophet, we are bound to admit that Ezekiel appears three times 


in Parthian dress and twice in the long hellenistic garment, all 
in one and the same panel. Yet we know of no representation 
of a prophet in the synagogue in short Parthian tunic and 
trousers. 


In our estimation, the three men are the elders of the tribes 
of Judah, Benjamin and Levi, the Benjaminite being the smaller 
person in the middle. The three tribes represent the southern 
Kingdom. The men wear the usual Parthian dress similar to that 
of the sons of Jacob in the scene of the Blessing of Jacob on the 
west wall, in contradistinction to the representatives of the pious 
ten tribes who are characterized as saintly men and therefore 
clad in long garments of the prophets. The Vision of the Dry 
Bones is thus conceived in perfect keeping with the data of the 
Old Testament record, as an apotheosis of the restored tribes of 
Israel and Judah. 

We have pointed out that the direction of the action from left 
to right was not sustained throughout the scene, being countered 
by diametrically opposed movements and above all by the 
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dominating tendency toward frontality apparent in the figures 
of the tribal elders restored to life. We may say that the frontal 
and centered grouping of the revivified is inherent even in the 
Biblical narrative. What the pictorial representation offers is 
a literal rendering of the passage in Ezek 37 22, “I will gather 
them on every side.”” The men are actually seen stationed on 
either side of the “‘mountain of Israel.” In early Christian monu- 
ments the theme of resurrection appears in abbreviated form. 
The flanking parts of the scene displaying the pageant of the 
tribes are dropped, and what is kept is just the middle section 
of the scene, the representation of the resurrection proper. This 
change is due to the christological interpretation of the prophecy 
of Ezekiel, Jesus being freely substituted for the prophet, who 
becomes an attendant if represented at all. In contrast, the 
group of the risen dead is gradually enlarged. But the dead 
continue to be at or come from the left, while the company of the 
Savior approaches from the right. 

We return now to the image of the mountain which appears 
to be divided into two parts by a deep cleft (Fig. 1). The right 
part shows a house tumbling down, emphasizing, as it seems, 
the prophecy that the mountain will disappear in messianic 
times. The significance of the mountain as an axis of the scene 
is stressed by the change in direction of the hands of God beyond 
this boundary. What lies to the right of the mountain, in Fig. 2, 
represents the resurrection of Israel; what lies to the left, in 
Fig. 1, the raising of Judah. In Fig. 2 Ezekiel is depicted twice. 
He appears at the right in his capacity as the leader of the ten 
tribes, whom he brings back to the land -f Israel, and again 
at the left of the group as the savior, the pringer of life. In his 
second role we see him pointing toward the Psyches, the vehicles 
of the heavenly spirit. 

One other figure of the panel awaits explanation. It is the 
mysterious man standing among the dead bodies (Fig. 1, extreme 
right). Is he the Messiah himself? We note his elaborate pink 
tunic, and the singular place assigned to him. The ‘Vision of 
the Dry Bones” includes the figure of king David and we shall 


6 Ginzberg, Legends of the Jews, IV, 234. 
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therefore have to assume that the man in the pink tunic is the 
Messiah, the eschatological David to whom Ezek 37 24 alludes 
as “the king’ and ‘“‘one shepherd.” David, the shepherd, is 
represented again in the central panel of the west wall above 
the niche, in tunic, mantle and Phrygian hat. In the scene show- 
ing Saul surprised by David in the wilderness of Ziph David 
also wears a tunic, one of a shape similar to that in the Ezekiel 
Panel. The pink color may refer to the prophecy according to 
which the “garments of Messiah will be like the garments of 
him that presseth wine”’.? The number of the dead on the Ezekiel 
Panel lends support to the national and tribal interpretation of 
the vision of Ezekiel by the artist. There are, as we have men- 
tioned, the two triads of male bodies (no women occur among 
the dead who are the leaders of the people and not just dead), 
and besides that eight scattered human skulls, i.e., fourteen 
dead in all, corresponding to the number of the raised, David 
included.* Prof. Emil G. Kraeling is inclined to interpret as the 
Messiah the figure in long garments usually believed to be 
Ezekiel in his second appearance. This interpretation would 
leave open the question of the indentification of the man in the 
pink tunic. 

The transition from the Ezekiel scenes to those farther to the 
right is marked by a mountain (Fig 2. extreme right); however, 
both parts are included inside of one frame. E. L. Sukenik felt 
that for this reason there must be a connection between them, 
yet he failed to establish the nature of this relationship.» Ac- 
cording to Professor Clark Hopkins the scene (Fig. 3) exhibits 
the seizure of Joab (left part) and the execution of Joab (right 
part).7° We may add that the Joab motif is not unrelated to the 


7 Ginzberg, op. cit., II, 143. 

8 Prof. Carl H. Kraeling pointed out this fact to me at the meeting of the 
American Oriental Society at New York in March, 1940, at which I read a 
paper on the subject: ‘Is there a unity of conception in the paintings of the 
Synagogue of Dura-Europos.” 

9 “The Ezekiel panel in the Wall Decoration of the Synagogue of Dura- 
Europos,” JPOS, 1938, XVIII, 4. 

© Comptes rendus, 1933, 252. 
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theme of the resurrection. On the contrary, there exists in tal- 
mudic tradition a controversy on whether Joab is to be denied 
resurrection on account of his guilt or not. The crimes of Joab, 
his murder of Absalom, the king’s son, and of Amasa and Abner, 
captains of the Judaic and Israelitic soldiery and rivals of Joab, 
stirred the imagination of the pious. Numercus legends dealt 
with the misdeeds of Joab, some attempting to justify his conduct 
by personal entanglements. It was conjectured that Joab, having 
made expiation for his sins in this world, might be exempted 
from punishment in afterlife.* The Biblical narrative condemns 
Joab. He is denied the right of sanctuary, is dragged away from 
the altar and slain by order of King Solomon. It is significant 
that in the records of the crimes and the punishment of Joab, 
champion of King David, the moral implications for the house 
of David are particularly stressed. ‘Their (the victims’) blood 
shall return upon the head of Joab... but upon David, and 
upon his seed, and upon his house, and upon his throne, shall 
there be peace for ever from the Lord.” (I Kgs 233). Joab is 
thus portrayed as a counterpart of David. 

Let us describe the scene proceeding from left to right (Fig. 3). 
As mentioned above, it includes two separate episodes. The 
first one shows a man in Parthian clothes with a scabbard at his 
belt, kneeling and clinging to an altar. A warrior seizes him by 
his shoulders. It is Benaiah seizing Joab (I Kgs 228). The 
second shows a man in Parthian clothes with a scabbard at his 
belt raising a sword and grasping by the hair a kneeling man. At 
the left above, a group of soldiers is viewing the execution. 
Everyone who with Professor Hopkins assumes that both parts 
of the scene deal with the punishment of Joab will have to ex- 
plain why Benaiah is once represented as a warrior and another 
time in Parthian dress. M. du Mesnil attempts to avoid this 
difficulty by suggesting that Joab was seized by a soldier and 
slain by Benaiah. But the Biblical text gives no support to 
this interpretation. We would suggest that the episode at the 


Ginzberg, op. cit., IV, 125-126. 
= Peintures, 101. 
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right represents Joab slaying Amasa, while the episode to the 
left portrays the punishment of Joab. The sequence of the scenes 
should accordingly be inverted. In support of this conjecture 
we may point to the men looking at the execution. They are 
mentioned in II Sam 20 12 in connection with the murder of 
Amasa, but do not occur in I Kgs 2 3 where Joab’s death is 
related. Moreover, the sword is a marked attribute of Joab 
(II Sam 20 s-20 and I Kgs 2 32). It plays a part in the legends 
about him." 

If our suggestion is correct Joab, characterized in both scenes 
by his sword and his scabbard, is the assailant in the episode at 
the right, and the one assailed in the episode at the left. It is 
true that the victims in both episodes wear clothes of a similar 
color scheme; red tunic and green trousers, but the shape of the 
tunics is not identical, nor are the faces of the kneeling men." 
In conclusion, we may say that no matter which of the interpre- 
tations is correct, and whether the two Joab scenes portray two 
stages of his punishment, or, as we assume, his crime and retribu- 
tion, the Joab-motif introduces into the discussion a significant 
problem, the problem of sin and redemption, and thus contributes 
a new element to the conception of salvation as illustrated in 
the Ezekiel Panel. 

The Joab-Abner motif, parallel and almost identical with the 
Joab-Amasa motif, occurs as early as in the fourth century in 
the Quedlinburg Itala.*s Both motifs are sometimes fused to- 
gether in keeping with I Kgs 2 32, where both episodes are referred 
to. It is not impossible that there were originally two kneeling 
men to be seen in the Amasa scene of the synagogue at Dura, but 
this is difficult to ascertain now, as the panel is damaged at this 
point. In the English Tickhill Psalter, a Manuscript of the 
fourteenth century, the tombs of Amasa and Abner are repre- 
sented on one and the same miniature as if to suggest their close 


33 Ginzberg, op. cit., IV, 99. 

«4 Cf. the copy of the panel by Mr. Herbert I. Gute, member of the Dura 
expedition, in the Gallery of Fine Arts at New Haven. 

13H. Deggering and A. Boeckler, Die Quedlinburger Italafragmente, 1932, 
Plate I, 3. 
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relationship."* Another interesting feature of the illustration of 
the Psalter is that it includes the men looking at Amasa as he 
lies dead. It may be inferred from these instances that there 
once existed a certain iconographic convention for the represen- 
tation of the Joab motif, going back, perhaps, to the Dura 
version. 

Next to the Joab scene, on the adjacent east wall, the Dura 
synagogue decorations show David surprising Saul in the Wilder- 
ness of Ziph (I Sam 26).%7 It has been pointed out above that 
David appears in the Bible as a counterpart of Joab. The scene 
laid in the Wilderness of Ziph seems to convey an ideal image of 
David who spares his rival in antithesis to Joab who destroys 
his foes. If our suggestion is correct, the scenes in the lower 
register of the east and north walls ought to be read from right to 
left, beginning with David, the righteous man who is promised 
resurrection, proceeding to Joab, the type of the wicked whose 
salvation is questioned, and ending with the vision of the resur- 
rection of the tribes of Israel and Judah. The action would thus 
move in the direction of the niche of the Torah in the west wall."8 


It is instructive with regard to later developments in iconog- 
raphy to establish that vengeance is considered in the synagogue 
of Dura as the cardinal sin. The list of vices stressed is con- 
stantly undergoing changes in ancient and medieval art.» At 
Dura the emphasis is laid on the prophetic (and evangelic) ideal 
of human conduct as formulated by Jeremiah in Lam 3 30. The 
conception of the resurrection in the synagogue at Dura reveals 
several layers of thought. There is the basic vision of the restored 
tribes which is being considered in the light of the problem of 


% D. D. Egbert, The Tickhill Psalter and related Manuscripts, 1940. I am 
indebted to Professor Egbert, of Princeton University, for information on the 
iconography of the Amasa-Abner motif. 

17 So first interpreted by C. H. Kraeling, Dura VI, 57-58; cf. DuMesnil, 
Peintures, Pl. XLV. 

% Sukenik has proposed the reading in the same direction on different 
grounds. 

19 Meyer Schapiro, ‘From Mosarabic to Romanesque in Silos,” Art Bulletin, 
XXI, 1939, 326, note 21. 
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merit, sin and retribution. The hopes for the restoration of 
Israel become vague as time goes on, and eschatological expec- 
tations soon triumph over the political aspirations of the exiles. 
The former culminate in the image of the Davidic Messiah, 
who appears here as the type of the righteous man, worthy of 
salvation, and as the ideal ruler. 
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THE ORIGINAL TEXT OF JEREMIAH 11 15-16 


J. PHILIP HYATT 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE 


HE Massoretic text of Jer 11 15-16 is very corrupt, and many 

attempts have been made to reconstruct the original Hebrew 
of this isolated poem, composed undoubtedly by Jeremiah him- 
self. The text is so corrupt and the ancient versions differ so 
widely in their translations that certainty in such attempts is 
probably not to be attained. I propose, however, that this poem 
may have originally read as follows: 


nop ap as 


What right has my beloved in my house? 
She has done wickedness! 

Can fatlings and holy flesh avert 
From thee thy doom? 

“A spreading olive-tree, beautiful in form’’ 
Was thy name called. 

Fire was kindled against it, 
Its branches were shattered! 


The chief merit of this reconstruction is that it largely retains, 
or makes possible the explanation of, the consonants preserved 
by MT, with evidence from other versions used at doubtful 
points. Many of the details of the reconstruction have, of course, 


been first suggested by others. 
s7 
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In the first line the word for “beloved” is to be read as feminine 
with LXX and Syr. and in agreement with the gender of the 
pronouns of the first two lines. LXX here uses the same word, 
as in translating of Jer 12 7. The form 
of the verb, WY follows LXX, Syro-Hexaplar, and some 
Hebrew MSS. The last word of the line is to be taken as feminine 
plural, with Aq. and Vulg. Two superfluous Hé’s have arisen 
in this line by dittography, the type of scribal error which has 
caused other difficulties in the poem. 

In the second line, 0°31 of MT does not make sense. Follow- 
ing LXX yh ebxai, many scholars have proposed to read 
o°77371._ While this is entirely possible, the proposal of Driver* 
seems preferable, because it suits better the context and the 
preserved MT consonants. It is supported by adipes of Irenaeus; 
for the defective writing cf. Ezek 34 20. The error in MT may 
easily have originated by metathesis and haplography. The verb 
of this line is certainly to be pointed as Hif‘il with LXX, Vulg. 
and most modern commentators. The pronominal suffix of 2nd 
fem. sing. is here artificially written ‘‘fully’’, under Aramaic 
influence,” and the superfluous *> of MT is due to dittography. 
In the last word of the line there is little to choose between point- 
ing as singular and as plural; there is a slight preference for 
singular, with MT, considering the MY" as that of Jer 1 14; 46; 
61; 11 11 etc. 

In the third line, the MT I8N7"5 7D” is impossible. The 
consonants of the reading adopted above could have been cor- 
rupted to this reading; the reduplicated adjective occurs in 
Jer 46 20 (cf. Duhm). The word 117 is to be excised, not only 
because it overloads the meter, but because Yahweh is the speaker 
throughout the poem. The verb is to be read as 3rd sing., with 
indefinite subject, “‘one called.” 

In the final line, the first verb is to be pointed as passive, with 
LXX. yoy is to be read instead of my in agreement with the 
gender of Nt and of the suffix of the last word of the line. The 


* JOR, new series, XXVIII, 1937-38, 109. 
2 Cf. Gesenius-Kautzsch, Hebrew Grammar, §91le and Strack, Grammatik 
des Biblisch-Aramdischen, 6th ed., §6h. 
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second verb may be read either as 1971) (Nif‘al) or as 19737 
(Hof‘al). The latter agrees better with the consonants preserved 
by MT,—i.e., has been corrupted to 
LXX here has a passive verb, nxpewOnoav. The root YT here 
has the meaning ‘‘to be quiet, at rest, submissive,” cognate with 
Arabic £53, as pointed out, for other passages, by Thomas.s 
The Hif‘il of the verb in this sense occurs in Jud 8 16, and the 
Hof‘al in the present passage yields a satisfactory translation 
and appropriate parallelism. That the verb in this sense was 
known to Jeremiah is proved by Jer 2 16; 31 19. There is 
confusion between 7 and ‘1 in this root in Is 89; Job 20 26; 
Jer 2 16. Both of the verbs in this line are to be considered as 
perfectum propheticum. Although it is possible that the second 
should be read as imperfect with wéw-consecutive,— i.e. as 
11") pointed as Nif‘al or Hof‘al,— the use of two perfects is 
more vivid — cf. Is 9 2; 10 28 £.4 

The poem as reconstructed above has a perfectly regular 3:2 
_ meter. In addition to the word ‘1/7 in line 3, two phrases of MT 
must be considered as Randglossen: *byn TS of v. 15 (where 
LXX apparently read and M972 Td of v. 16. 
The first really adds nothing to the thought of the poem, and 
has already been considered as a gloss by Cornill. The second 
is a cryptic phrase, in which the second word is of doubtful 
meaning, variously translated by the ancient versions. It may 
well have been originally a marginal gloss written by an early 
scribe, possibly under the influence of Ezek 1 24, to explain that 
an olive-tree can be kindled with fire (by lightning) and its 
branches destroyed in a ‘‘great storm.” 

Two different figures are used in this short poem: one is of 
Israel as the beloved of Yahweh, a figure appropriate to the 
thought of Jeremiah (cf. 21 #.; 314.), and the other is that of 
Israel as a “‘spreading olive-tree.”” Both were probably derived 
indirectly from the contemporary fertility cult; for the ‘‘spreading 


3 JTS, XXXV, 1934, 298-306; XXXVI, 1935, 409-12; XXXVII, 1936, 
59f.; XXXVIII, 1937, 404f.; XXXIX, 1938, 273f.; XLI, 1940, 43 f.; 
cf. Hyatt, AJSL, LVIII, 1941, 99f. 

4 See Gesenius-Kautzsch, op. cét., §106n, 111w. 
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olive-tree” cf. Jer 2 20; 36, 13; 17 2; Deut 122 etc. The poem 
was probably first spoken in the temple area. This is indicated 
not only by the words ‘‘in my house” of the first line, but also 
by the fact that there were apparently olive-trees on the terrace 
of the temple (cf. Ps 52 10). The thought of the second line is 
in close accord with Jer 7 21 #. and Jeremiah’s general conception 
of religion. It is probable that this poem was deliberately muti- 
lated at an early date by priestly or ‘“‘Deuteronomic”’ scribes 
because it did not agree with their own conception of religion 
and with Jer 11 1-8, which is wholly editorial. 
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An Introduction to Philo Judaeus, by Erwin R. Goodenough, New Haven, 
Yale University Press, 1940, pp. xii, 223, $2.75. 

When one begins to study Philo, one is inevitably bound to meet with many 
unsurmountable obstacles. We know that Philo drew his information from 
many sources which often belonged to different and conflicting civilizations, 
and the varying and often unsystematic ideas found in Philo cause the student, 
especially the beginner, a great deal of confusion. Furthermore, the numerous 
works on Philo are as a whole very technical and are useful for those who have 
already studied him carefully. Such secondary sources are hardly of help to 
the non-expert of hellenistic literature. Without some expert guidance in the 
methodology of studying Philo and without the advice of the specialist as to 
which books of the secondary sources are worth while reading, one may easily 
become lost and discouraged in studying the vast and complicated treatises. 
It is with the aim of remedying some of these difficulties that Professor Good- 
enough wrote this small volume. As the title of the book suggests, its purpose 
is not to give a detailed analysis of Philo’s works but to introduce Philo to the 
intelligent reader. There is no doubt that the book will fill the gap which 
existed in the great variety of Philonic studies. 

But one must be aware of the fact that this new book is not an impartial 
introduction to Philo by Goodenough, but according to Goodenough, for in this 
book Professor Goodenough primarily summarizes in a popular form the 
result of his many years of research in this field. True, in his first chapter 
on method, he gives an impartial survey of other theories regarding the works 
of Philo, but the rest of the book is more of a survey of his own research than 
anything else. Of course, it is only natural that one should introduce a person 
in the way he understands him best. 

Now the reader may ask what is Professor Goodenough’s method in studying 


Philo and what is the result of his tireless research? First, he frankly admits 
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(p. 32) his own preconception in stressing certain elements of Philo; and the 
main element to be stressed in Philo’s work, in his opinion, is mysticism. 
This mystic element can be traced directly to the pagan mystery religions of 
his days. But the question may be raised how could Philo, a strict monotheist, 
have based his religious beliefs on the polytheistic mystery religions of pagan- 
ism? The answer which Professor Goodenough gives to this question through- 
out this book and in his former works is that the religious motives of paganism 
were grossly misunderstood, especially the mystery religions of Dionysus, 
Isis, and Osiris. These mystery religions were merely symbols or typologies 
of higher truths and mystic ideas. Hence, once we assume that the mystery 
religions of paganism were not idol worship but mythologies and symbols of 
metaphysical truth, there is no reason for objecting to the idea that Philo 
borrowed a great deal from the mystery religions. It is on this basis that he 
endeavors to explain how Philo could have spoken of the patriarchs, Moses, 
the high priest, and king as divine or semi-divine beings, which, in Good- 
enough’s opinion, was borrowed from the pagan mystery cults, and certainly 
is not in harmony with the normative Judaism of Palestine. This method 
guides Goodenough throughout his book. His chapters on Method, Philo’s 
Writing, the Political Thinker, the Jew, the Mystic are guided by his theory 
that Philo was primarily a mystic and that his mystic concepts were borrowed 
from the mystery religions. Hence, he gives a different picture of Philo as 
well as of paganism. 

The second element in Professor Goodenough’s method relates to the theory 
of studying Philo’s work as a whole. In his opinion, in order to be able to 
evaluate the often contradicting statements and ideas of Philo, one must 
study the content of every passage in the light of the occasion and purpose 
for which it was written. The content of a treatise written as propaganda 
for circulation in the Roman governing classes is bound to be different in 
terminology as well as in ideas from a treatise written for an audience of 
mystics, and a treatise written for sympathetic gentiles is bound to be different 
from that written for Jews: in Professor Goodenough’s own words, ‘Much of 
the confusion in Philonic interpretation has come from a failure to distinguish 
between these treatises as sources” (p. 21). This method of studying Philo 
seems to be very sound, and this writer found it very helpful in his own studies 
of Philo. 

Now what logical objection can be raised against Professor Goodenough’s 
method of interpreting Philo in light of religious, pagan sources by students 
who endeavor to trace Philo’s ideas to secular non-Jewish or Jewish sources? 
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First, the only evidence Professor Goodenough produces for his theory that 
the pagan mystery cults were not forms of idol worship but symbols and 
mythologies of a higher metaphysical truth are the writing of Plutarch and 
Plotinus, who lived respectively in the first and second centuries c.E., when 
monotheism had already begun to capture the imagination of the pagan world. 
These Neoplatonic philosophers may have remained loyal to their traditional 
cults but they infused into them a monotheistic and mystic philosophy and 
to them the mystery religions became typologies of higher truth. We have no 
evidence, however, that the mystery religions as they were practiced in Philo’s 
day were philosophic in character and that they were looked upon as mere 
mythologies. Professor Goodenough can convince us only of one point, namely, 
that Philo infused the same mystic or Neoplatonic philosophy into his allegori- 
zation of the Torah that Plutarch did at a later time into the mystic cult, and 
it is highly probable that Plutarch merely followed Philo and his school, which 
seems to have existed among the Alexandrian Jews long before Philo’s days. 
Furthermore, if Goodenough’s hypothesis is correct, the question may be 
raised, Why did Philo condemn the mystery religions in the most unequivocal 
terms if he himself drew his spiritual nourishments from them (see especially 
Spec. Leg., 1, 319-323)? Professor Goodenough says, “that Philo was mis- 
representing pagan cultus he ought himself to have been fully aware” (p. 108), 
and he continues, ‘“‘He (Philo) should have known that the perversions of 
paganism by the illiterate horde which made a god of the statue itself were 
no more truly the teaching of Isis than do the ignorant misunderstandings 
of any religion represent that religion in truth” (p. 109). In my opinion, the 
fact that one or two monotheistic philosophers allegorized the pagan cultus 
does not warrant Goodenough’s assumption of paganism in general. Paul’s 
description of the pagan cultus in Asia Minor and Philo’s condemnation of 
the mystery cults in Egypt counterbalance the evidence produced by Pro- 
fessor Goodenough. As support for his thesis Goodenough can find only one 
passage in Philo (pp. 105 ff.). In Spec. Leg., II, 164-5, Philo mocks at poly- 
theism and at the nations who are venerating different gods and continues: 
“But if he exists whom all Greeks and barbarians unanimously acknowledge, 
the supreme Father of gods and men, the Maker of the universe whose nature 
is invisible and inscrutable not only by the eye, but by the mind . . . then it 
was the duty of all men to cleave to him and not to introduce new gods staged 
as by machinery to receive the same honors.” Colson, in his note, considers 
it a “remarkable statement” which cannot be reconciled with what Philo 
says elsewhere of polytheism. Professor Goodenough takes this passage as 
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evidence that at least once Philo gave a true picture of paganism, namely, that 
the pagans were monotheists and that the deities were merely mythologies 
and symbols of a higher metaphysical truth. 

In my opinion this passage in Philo is self-explanatory. The concept of a 
Creator God was no novel idea among the Greeks, but the Greeks and the 
pagan world in general could not think of an invisible and immaterial God as a 
personal deity. The pagan world looked upon the local cults and deities as 
their personal gods in whose hands the destiny of their individual as well 
as their national life lay. Judaism distinguished itself from paganism in 
emphasizing that the invisible and immaterial God is also a personal God, and, 
as Professor Goodenough himself says, “‘the abiding appeal of Judaism, and 
the greatest gift of Judaism to Christianity, was its doctrine of God the Father 
who is not only the Father Creator, as with the Greeks, but the loving pro- 
tector and helper of his children” (p. 110). This was the main distinction 
between Jewish monotheism and pagan polytheism. Philo, therefore, address- 
ing himself to the pagan world condemns the pagan cults and deities and 
proclaims the Jewish doctrine that the invisible Creator of the universe is 
also a personal God, and that “it was the duty of all men to cleave to him.” 
In fact in Spec. Leg., I, 23-33, he is more explicit. He defines God as the 
Maker and Framer of all things and also as the Ruler and King of the world 
(30-31). Those that deny that the Deity exists are atheists (32), but the idol 
worshipers of the mystery religions consign the eternal and really existing 
God into oblivion (28), for they believe that the mystery gods are “‘the sources 
of blessing and happiness of every kind” (23). Polytheism to Philo means 
the rejection of the kingship of God (31), and atheism the rejection of the 
existence of God. Maimonides, basing his point of view on numerous Tanna- 
itic sources, defines polytheism in the same way as does Philo. He says: “The 
essential principle of the precepts concerning idolatry is that we are not to 
worship anything created—neither angels, sphere, star, none of the four 
elements, nor whatever has been formed from them. Even if the worshiper 
is aware that the Eternal is God, he is an idolator’”’ (Mishnah Torah, Hilkot 
“Abodah Zorah” 2, 1). We have no evidence, however, in support of Pro- 
fessor Goodenough’s theory that the pagan cults were merely symbols and 
mythologies of a higher truth. The pagan cults and mystery religions were 
non-philosophical. Monotheistic philosophers, however, who did not wish 
to break away from the cults of their ancestors looked upon the ancient 
mystery religions as mythologies and symbols of the mystic philosophies in 
which they believed. The fact that the pagan world may have believed in a 
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Creator God does not necessarily prove that they looked upon their deities 
as mere mythologies. To them the deities were personal gods. 

This particular concept of paganism guides Professor Goodenough even in 
his interpretation of Philo’s political philosophy. First, he states that when 
the pagans talked of the divinity of the king, they simply meant that he was 
superhuman, and not that he was identical with God who was the Ultimate 
Being (p. 91). Philo himself speaks about the patriarchs, Moses, the high 
priest as more than human beings. They are the “animated law” and begotten 
by God. In short, in the allegories Philo speaks of them as superhuman and 
divine personalities. About the king Philo says in one place: “‘In his material 
substance (otcia) the king is just the same as any man, but in authority 
of his rank he is like the God of all. For there is nothing upon earth more 
exalted than he. Since he is mortal, he must not vaunt himself; since he is 
god, he must not give away to anger. For if he is honored as being an image 
of God, yet he is at the same time fashioned from the dust of the earth, from 
which he should learn simplicity to all’ (quoted by Goodenough on p. 90). 
In view of the fact that the pagan world did not identify the king with the 
Ultimate Being nor Philo hesitate to identify the Jewish heroes and the king 
with superhuman personalities, the author asks the question, “Why, then, 
did he risk his life and that of his people rather than join the rest of the world 
in what all considered a formal gesture, the dropping of a pinch of incense on 
the emperor's altar? The question is of the greatest importance because not 
only was the fate of the Jewish people at stake: the young Christian movement 
was to be wracked with torture for the same distinction (p. 91). In Good- 
enough’s opinion there was no religious motive which guided Philo and the 
rest of the Jews in not offering sacrifices to Gaius. He gives three explanations 
for this. First, it was the feeling of the Jews and later of the Christians that 
a dead saint is more holy than a living one. Secondly, Philo did not want to 
put a Roman emperor on the same level with the Jewish patriarchs, and 
thirdly, the whole conflict between Gaius and the Jews was purely political 


t On p. 93 Professor Goodenough says: ‘We are even told in the Talmud 
that rabbis of the late first and early second centuries put various images, 
including those of Greeks (what Greeks could they thus honor but Greek 
gods?) upon their sacred mazzoth.” I regret that he made such a serious 
mistake, for such a statement is not found in the Talmud, and the rabbis 
certainly would not have honored Greek gods. J. D. Eisenstein’s statement 
in the JE, VIII, 394 is based upon a faulty reading of a medieval Jewish 
commentary. 
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in character. What prevented the action was, as Goodenough phrases it, “‘the 
instinct of Jewish patriotism.” (p. 92). I beg to differ with Professor Good- 
enough in his new approach. Jewish patriotism or the refusal to look upon a 
pagan emperor as an equal with the Jewish patriarchs does not explain the 
conflict which threatened to extinguish the Jewish race. It is possible that 
such motives may have played a minor part, but the essential issue was Jewish 
monotheism, and for this we have the testimony of Philo, Josephus, and 
rabbinical sources. Professor Goodenough’s learned arguments, however, 
demand an explanation. 

First, one must bear in mind that there is a distinction between Philo’s 
description of the patriarchs in the allegorical and non-allegorical writings. 
In the non-allegorical writings Philo speaks about them as human beings. 
This is specially noticeable in a great part of the Quaestiones. Philo, however, 
believed that the Torah was to be explained in two ways: (a) the literal and 
(b) the allegorical. To Philo the literal meaning of the Torah was the divine 
and revealed word of God, and, therefore, Philo remained an observant Jew. 
This point Professor Goodenough also seems to admit (cf. By Light, Light, 
72 ff.). But, since the Torah is the revealed word of God, it necessarily also 
contains the highest wisdom, for, as a divine law, it is all embracing. Thus 
the Torah was explained allegorically. In the allegories, however, Philo was 
no longer interested in the patriarchs as individuals, but the stories of the 
patriarchs became symbols of philosophic ideas. When Philo, therefore, 
speaks of the marriage of Isaac and Moses as the union of the Logos with 
Sophia, Philo no longer speaks about Moses and Isaac as individuals, but as 
symbols of ideas. In fact, in the allegories, the Torah is no longer a history 
of persons, but a history of abstract ideas. When Philo says that Moses is the 
Logos, the three patriarchs the three Powers, he has in mind neither Moses 
nor the patriarchs. Hence, Philo never considered the patriarchs themselves 
as divine or superhuman beings. 

Evidence of our argument that in the allegories Philo was not discussing 
the history of the patriarchs but rather a history of abstract philosophies and 
mystic ideas which have hardly any relation with the personalities of the 
patriarchs, can be seen in Philo’s non-allegorical comments even in the alle- 
gories. Quoting Gen 17 17, “Shall a child be born unto me that is a hundred 
years old?” Philo says: “But perhaps it may be said, Why did he, when once 
he believed, admit any trace or shadow or breath of unbelief whatsoever? 
It seems to me that this question amounts to a wish to make out the created 
to be uncreated, the mortal to be immortal, the perishable imperishable, and, 
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if it is not blasphemy to say it, man to be God” (Mut. Nom., 181, Colson’s 
translation). This is what Philo says concerning the Patriarch Abraham. 
To say that Abraham as a person was immune from sin would amount, in his 
opinion, to blasphemy.? This idea is constantly repeated in Legatio ad Gaium; 
this shows that Professor Goodenough is wrong in saying that Philo merely 
refused “to put Gaius, or even Augustus, really on a level with the Jewish 
patriarchs” (p. 92). In Philo’s opinion, to assume that Abraham “‘could do 
no wrong” is also blasphemy (see Goodenough’s criticism of my interpretation 
of the high priest in Philo, JBL, LIX, 1940, 417). Thus, in the allegories 
when Philo speaks of the patriarchs as divine beings, he does not actually 
speak about the patriarchs as persons, but about the Torah which contains 
a history of philosophic and mystic ideas which have hardly any association 
with human personalities. In the same manner Philo allegorizes not only the 
history of the patriarchs, but almost every word in the Torah. Springs, wells, 
garments, trees, names, and places in the allegory bearing no relation to their 
material substance. Philo may have based his allegorical ideas upon Greco- 
Egyptian sources, but the underlying principle in Philo is that since the Torah 
is the divine law it also contains a history of ideas which has hardly any con- 
nection with the personalities, events, and places since they are to be under- 
stood literally. Furthermore, Philo could have spoken of the patriarchs and 
Moses as superhuman beings, because to him they have become immortals 
and as such he looked upon them as above ordinary men. Philo, like the 
Palestinian rabbis, had a tradition that Moses did not die a mortal death, 
but was translated to the incorporeal world (QG., I, 86, Midrash Hagodol, ed. 
Schechter, on Gen 5 24). With such traditions in mind Philo could easily have 
spoken of Moses as the symbol of the Logos idea. Professor Goodenough’s 
statement that “Philo likewise prayed to Moses” (pp. 106, 198, italics mine) 
is hardly correct. In De Somnis, I, 164, the passage tc which Professor Good- 
enough makes reference, Philo criticizes the Alexandrian literalists who believe 
that the Law of Moses has no hidden or allegorical meaning and he addresses 
himself to Moses to whom the Torah was given in the literal as well as in the 
hidden sense, to reveal to the “uninitiated” the higher meaning of the Torah. 
This had nothing to do with offering prayers to Moses. The prayers in Philo 
and Palestinian sources are always addressed to God. Prayers or sacrifices 


2 In Philo’s opinion, even when a prophet delivers a divine revelation, he 
does not, as an individual, share in its divinity, but God merely uses the 
prophet’s organ of speech to set forth what he wills (Spec. Leg., I, 65). 
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offered to Moses would have been considered in Palestine and, in my opinion, 
even by Philo, a form of apostasy. Hence, I doubt the whole thesis of Pro- 
fessor Goodenough that Philo considered the patriarchs and Moses as divine 
beings though not in the sense of the Ultimate Being. If Philo or any other 
Jew had seen anyone offering sacrifices to Moses even as a symbol of divinity, 
he would have considered it as great a sacrilege as offering sacrifices to Gaius. 
Philo’s statement that the king in matter of authority is also a Oeds could 
have been made even by a Palestinian rabbi. The earliest Palestinian alle- 
gorists, the Dorshe Reshumot, interpreted Exod 22 27-28, ‘Thou shalt not 
revile God,”” to mean “thou shalt not revile a judge” (Mekilia de R. Simon 
ben Yohai, ed. Hoffman 153a). This interpretation was later accepted by 
Onkelos and most of the Tannaim. The word God was figuratively applied | 
to a judge, because the authority of his decision was as binding as the word 
of God, but by no means did the rabbis look upon the judge as a divine being 
or even as a symbol of divinity. The same can be said of Philo. When Gaius, 
however, took the hellenistic concept of the divinity of a king literally and 
asked the Jews to recognize him as such and offer sacrifices to him, he demanded 
that the Jews violate the essence of their religion and, as Philo himself says, 
“And this the Jewish nation judged to be the most horrible form of sacrilege” 
(Ad Gaium, 118). 

The other half of Professor Goodenough’s thesis, namely, that Philo’s alle- 
gories are to be understood only from the point of his mystical aspiration, is 
unquestionably correct (see especially Goodenough’s definition of mysticism, 
pp. 27 ff.). In his chapter on mysticism he has an excellent discussion of the 
question whether the Alexandrian Jews possessed independent mystic rites. 
In his introduction to By Light, Light, Professor Goodenough had suggested 
such a possibility. Most reviewers, including myself, (JQR, 1938, 279-82) 
disagreed with him. Now Goodenough states, ‘‘That mystic Jews had distinct 
rites of their own, distinct initiations, to which Jews must be specially ad- 
mitted, there is no evidence whatever to support” (p. 204). He argues, how- 
ever, very convincingly that the Alexandrian mystics may have applied a 
mystic philosophy to many observances which were strictly Jewish (pp. 
206 ff.). I doubt, however, his assumption that Philo’s discussion of circum- 
cision in Spec. Leg., 1, 2-12 was intended for proselytes and that Philo changed 
it into a mystic sacrament (p. 206). I can see no mystic idea in Philo’s symbolic 
interpretation of circumcision as the symbol of renunciation of material 
pleasure. Philo only tries to emphasize the higher purpose of the law. The 
Palestinian allegorists have also applied the same type of symbols to other 
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ritual laws (see Sotah 15a; Kiddushim 22b). This type of allegory was used 
merely to show that even the ritual law has a higher ethical purpose, but not 
necessarily a mystic purpose. Had Philo had in mind proselytes, he could 
easily have spoken of circumcision as a mystic rite of initiation, because 
circumcision to the proselyte symbolized “rebirth” (Yebamoth 62; see also 
Spec. Leg., I, 51). 

Enough has been said to indicate the new approach and the most stimulating 
theories which guide Professor Goodenough in this book as well as in his former 
works and that a greater part of his interpretations is very convincing. Now 
for a brief outline of the book as a whole. 

Chapter I on Method contains a biographical sketch of Philo (pp. 1-12) 
and an impartial discussion of the various methods used by scholars in their 
interpretation of Philo (pp. 13-33). As much as I may disagree in certain 
points with Professor Goodenough, I am convinced that his method is much 
sounder than the method of Walter Vélker who would limit the essence of 
Judaism of the first century C.E. to the ideas found in Sirach. Chapter II, 
Philo’s Writings (pp. 34-64), is a survey of all the treatises of Philo and con- 
tains some very useful suggestions as to how they should be read. In Good- 
enough’s opinion the Legatio ad Gaium and In Flaccum are “‘clever political 
tracts designed to prove to Roman administrators that they harass Jews at 
their peril” (p. 35). This theory is very convincing, but in my opinion the 
theological concepts of these two treatises and the purpose of encouraging 
his co-religionists must not be overlooked. Chapter III, The Political Thinker 
(pp. 65-96), contains a discussion of Philo’s political philosophy and is prima- 
rily a survey of Goodenough’s previous monograph, The Politics of Philo 
Judeus. Chapter IV, (pp. 97-118) contains an analysis of what in Philo’s 
work can be considered strictly Jewish. In Chapter V, The Philosopher 
(pp. 119-147), Professor Goodenough argues that Philo’s work contains no 
original philosophy because original ideas would be contrary to the objective 
of Philo, namely, to show that the best thoughts expressed by the Greeks is 
already found in the Torah. Philo must have followed Platonism as it had 
been elaborated in Pythagorean circles. Chapter VI, The Philosopher: Man 
and Ethics (pp. 148-177), and Chapter VII, The Mystic (pp. 178-222), con- 
tain a discussion of Philo’s ethics as found especially in the De Specialibus 
Legibus and the mysticism of Philo’s allegories. 
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Gott und die Stinder im palastinischen Judentum nach dem Zeugnis der Tannaiten 
und der apokryphisch-pseudepigraphischen Literatur, by Erik Sjéberg, W. Kohl- 
hammer, Stuttgart, 1939, pp. xxiii, 285. 

This volume, published as one of the Beitrage zur Wissenschaft vom Alten 
und Neuen Testament, is a product of the University of Lund, an institution 
which has become well known to theological readers in recent years through 
writings of Nygren, Bishop Aulén, and others. The author, in that admirable 
continental manner which American students have not yet learned to imitate, 
also studied in Uppsala and in Tiibingen, acknowledging his indebtedness 
particularly to Professor Kittel of the latter faculty. 

The book is a careful, thorough review of one of the fundamental questions 
in connection with later Judaism. To some extent the title is misleading. 
The book is primarily a study of the Tannaitic conception of God. This is 
approached by an examination of the views held as to God’s dealings with 
sinners. The general attitude is analyzed in a series of specific relationships — 
God’s dealings with sinful Israel, with heathen nations, with individual sinful 
Israelites, and with repentant individuals. The study is divided into two 
distinct parts. The first part is based on the rabbinic materials, particularly 
on the halachic midrashim. The second part is based on the apocryphal and 
pseudepigraphic literature. This results in a certain amount of duplication, 
but has the definite advantage of throwing into relief one of the sources of 
major confusion in recent treatments of Judaism and Christian beginnings. 
This is the perceptibly different impressions which the student receives of the 
significance of the qualities of mercy and loving-kindness in the Jewish view 
of God, depending on whether his primary source is the rabbinic or the apocry- 
phal and pseudepigraphic writings. Sjoberg explains this as due in part to 
the fact that the latter literature was created for the most part during the 
bitter period of the Hasmonean party conflicts and the Roman suppression, 
and in part to the greater breadth of the rabbinic tradition. 

Like Moore and others, Sjéberg sees justice and loving-kindness as the basic 
elements in the idea of God. Judaism had no difficulty in maintaining both 
of these. The view of the Tannaim was that God's dealings were normally 
directed not by one or the other of these, but by both together. In various 
ways the two were combined. God’s mercy was seen in the mitigation of the 
punishment due to sinners, in his compassion in punishing, in the conception 
of divine requital as chastening. On the other hand, God’s justice protected 
his mercy from abuse by sinful men. In certain cases one or the other attribute 
alone guided the divine action, as in the last judgment of sinners, or, on the 
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other hand, in the divine acceptance of the repentant. It would be inaccurate 
to affirm that one of the two attributes was more normal, more Jewish, than 
the other. 

Various theses by which writers have attempted a synthesis of the two 
qualities are examined and rejected. Sjéberg is especially emphatic in refusing 
to accept the view of Bousset and others that God’s dealings are basically 
on the plane of justice, since divine mercy is toward those who have lived 
justly or have performed the meritorious work of repentaace, and who thus 
deserve the divine blessings. Such a thesis can be built, he concludes, only 
on the apocrypha and pseudepigrapha, not on the rabbinic literature. The 
positive side of such a thesis could be maintained: God does reward those who 
do good. But the thesis breaks down in the case of those who do not maintain 
the status of rectitude. Instead of the just requital which the thesis demands 
in such cases, there appear postponement of punishment, mild chastisement, 
the bestowal of undeserved gifts, and, more important than these, the holding 
open of the door of repentance. Furthermore, the attitude of God with respect 
to this last is not, according to the rabbis, a passive one. God wishes the sinner 
to repent and endeavors to bring him to repentance. It is the insistence on 
this which prevents the interpretation of God’s mercy to sinners as a reward 


earned by their repentance. Before the latter occurs the loving-kindness of 
God is already to work. 

The writer does not endeavor to apply his results to the problem of Christian 
beginnings. He is content to stick to his main question, which he has handled 
with admirable thoroughness.. 


HARVIE BRANSCOMB 


The Elizabeth Day McCormick Apocalypse: Vol. 1, A Greek Corpus of Revelation 
Iconography, by Harold R. Willoughby, Vol. II, History and Text, by Ernest 
Cadman Colwell, Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1940, pp. xxxviii, 602 
(and 73 plates), xiii, 171 (and 6 plates), $20.00, $7.50 (together $25.00). 
When the University of Chicago publishes one of its manuscripts, expense 
is apparently the least concern. The Rockefeller McCormick New Testament 
(3 volumes) and The Four Gospels of Karahissar (2 volumes) had already 
accustomed us to exhaustive discussion in opulent form. The present edition 
is a worthy successor. At first blush it might seem that a seventeenth-century 
paper codex of a careless vernacular Greek translation of the Apocalypse 
scarcely warranted such a sumptious edition. But this edition is vastly more 
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than the publication of an almost worthless text. On the contrary, it is little 
less than a thesaurus of information about iconography and manuscript 
making. 

Until the discovery of this manuscript in a obscure shop in Paris in 1932 by 
Miss McCormick, who purchased it and in 1937 presented it to the University 
of Chicago, no illustrated Greek manuscript of the Apocalypse was known to 
exist. Thus the appearance of this manuscript with a full cycle of sixty-nine 
miniatures was little short of amazing. Furthermore, the intensive study 
applied to these illustrations by Professor Willoughby, an expert in Byzantine 
iconography, indicates that while there are many parallels to specific motifs 
in these miniatures, there is absolutely no parallel known to the cycle as a 
whole. Even the frescos in the monasteries of Mt. Athos, in many ways the 
most reminiscent, provide no parallel. 

It is manifestly impossible in any review of reasonable length — even if the 
reviewer were competent — to do more than indicate the scope of the treat- 
ment by the two expert editors. The value of their work lies in the immense 
amount of material which they have assembled for leisurely and detailed 
examination by those competent to have independent opinions. 

Both volumes are essentially independent. Each editor has contributed 
chapters to the volume of his colleague, presenting brief summaries of his own 
particular findings. Thus no pains have been spared to make this work in- 
valuable to other scholars. 

The manuscript (Chicago 931, Gregory 2402) was produced in the early 
seventeenth century, probably not later than 1650 and perhaps several decades 
earlier. The text is a vernacular translation into the Greek of that period by 
Maximos the Peloponnesian, a roving minor ecclesiast who flourished in the late 
sixteenth and early seventeenth century. The manuscript consists of alternate 
bands of text and commentary, in general reminding the student of the similar 
arrangement of Mishna and Gemara in the Talmud. The text is apparently 
closely related to fam. 2067 (2067, 743, 2051, 2055, and 2064) i. e., Hoskier’s 
fam. 119, one of the most worthless groups of the Andreas text; yet, as Col- 
well's tables (pp. 66 ff.) reveal, the text is a distinct mixture. The commentary 
is substantially a translation of the sixth-century Andreas, but here too 
mixture is evident. In Colwell’s judgment Maximos had at first intended to 
make a definitely conflate text of Andreas and Arethas; it would appear that 
Maximos himself was responsible for the ‘“‘third-source’”’ material, and that 
as his work progressed the blending substantially decreased. The problem of 
the textual critic is heightened by the fact that the translator was obviously 
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not attempting a scholarly work but was interested in making available for 
untrained priests documents which they would otherwise find unintelligible. 
This translation (of which three other copies are known) was but one of Maxi- 
mos’ pious and fervent labors in this general field of activity. Colwell’s study 
of this obscure Maximos and his tentative suggestion that he is to be identified 
with another Maximos, the so-called Gallipolite, responsible for the first 
translation into modern Greek of the whole New Testament (published in 
1638), is a fascinating illustration of the detective work and immense erudition 
required of the man who would tread the obscure paths of Byzantine learning. 

The text and commentary were obviously adapted to the cycle of miniatures 
intended to illustrate the text. Regularly, but not invariably, these miniatures 
precede the short block of text they are intended to illustrate. Since apparently 
the illustrations were painted on the manuscript before the text was written 
in (or, at least, the appropriate places were previously set), the scribe con- 
stantly found himself confronted with the problem of making his text fit the 
placement of pictures. Frequently he did this by tapering his text off, less 
frequently by crowding. 

About the beginning of the next century, i. e., 1700, this unique manuscript 


fell into the hands of the avid book collector, Parthenios of Larissa. Appar- 
ently the lavishly tooled and adorned goatskin binding which now adorns the 
codex was provided at that time, perhaps in the Greek monastery of Douskos 
in Thessaly. In his very valuable and readable chapter on Greek monastic 
bookbinding Professor Willoughby shows himself a worthy colleague of Col- 
well as a detective of antiquity. t 


Fortunately the whole manuscript (save for one leaf in quaternion 17) is 
intact. Thus all the miniatures and substantially the whole text and com- 
mentary are preserved. The only exception is 16 12-14 (on the missing leaf) 
and 12 2 (apparently omitted from folio 98v by inadvertence). 

In addition to the meticulously complete description of the sixty-nine 
miniatures, which occupies pp. 193-570, Willoughby provides very full and 
completely documented studies of all other known Revelation cycles, with 
a discussion of prototypal motifs and compositions and thirty pages of indices. 
It may be safely said that Vol. I is thus admirably adapted as a textbook on 
ancient iconography. 

Both authors have been at pains not only to interpret but to present the 
evidence so completely that scholars may check their findings and assumptions 
at all points. Colwell has transcribed the whole text (and samples of the text 
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of the commentary), rightly feeling that so irresponsible and careless a vernacu- 
lar translation would not lend itself to a mere collation. 

The scholarly world is once more deeply indebted to the industry and 
learning of Willoughby and Colwell, to the generosity of their patron, and to 
the able craftsmanship of the University of Chicago Press. 


Morton S. ENsLIN 


The Gospel of the Kingdom, by Frederick C. Grant, New York, Macmillan, 
1940, pp. xx, 204, $2.00. 

The last few years have brought a revival of interest in the perennially 
interesting problem of Jesus’ eschatology. Dr. Grant’s is one of the most 
significant of the many recent books which this revival has produced. None 
of the “‘consistent” solutions of the problem, whether Schweitzer’s, Dodd’s, 
or any other, has proved to be a satisfactory solution, and scholars find them- 
selves not only with the problem still on their hands, but with no assurance 
that they will ever be altogether rid of it. 

Dr. Grant’s book is a study of Jesus’ teaching about the kingdom of God. 
Its thesis is that for Jesus the kingdom was a this-worldly order — the reign 
of God to be established first in the soil of Palestine and from there to be 
extended to all the nations, the theocratic society to which the prophets 
looked forward. Dr. Grant thus believes that Jesus’ thought is closer to 
prophetism, with its interest in history and ethics, than to apocalypticism, 
with its transcendent and often fantastic hopes. 

The author begins by pointing out that the manner in which Tacitus, the 
earliest secular witness, refers to Christianity would indicate that he had 
reason to think of it as a movement with political significance which had 
gained considerable importance even before Jesus’ death. This indication 
is confirmed by certain statements in Luke’s account of the trial o* Jesus 
which give the impression that Jesus was the leader of something more like 
a popular movement than the gospels on the whole suggest. Still, the kingdom 
was not primarily a social nor political conception; it was religious, purely 
and simply. It was God's reign of righteousness and peace, which he would 
establish among men and which, in a sense, was even then being revealed. 

Dr. Grant is inclined to believe that within Palestine itself there were 
several centers in which the tradition about Jesus took form. In some of 
these Jesus was interpreted as Messiah; in others, probably in Galilee, where 
apocalypticism had its strongest hold, the conception of him as the Enochian 
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“son of man” was also developed. Both of these interpretations are to be 
found in the gospel tradition, but neither of them represents Jesus’ way of 
thinking about himself. The kingdom was to be not his kingdom, but God’s. 
Jesus was not the “deluded fanatic” who might have conceived of himself 
as the heavenly son of man; and, on the other hand, “Messiah” was too 
definitely associated with the expectation of a political king and saviour 
(witness the meaning of the term even after the failure of the rebellion of 
70 a.D.) for Jesus ever to have assumed that title. The ascription of this, as 
well as other, titles to him belongs to the church’s attempt to understand and 
interpret one who was greater than any title could represent, — to classify 
one who was in fact unique. 

Dr. Grant’s general position I so cordially approve that I find criticism 
difficult. With him I believe that Jesus stands much nearer to the prophets 
than to the apocalyptists and that for him the kingdom was a this-worldly 
order. It seems to me, however, that apocalypticism had larger influence 
upon Jesus’ thinking than Dr. Grant appears to allow. Elements of both 
prophetism and apocalypticism — perhaps quite incompatible elements — 
were almost certainly present. We must avoid the error of attributing absolute 
consistency to Jesus, whether in his acceptance of apocalypticism or in his 
independence or repudiation of it. 

Dr. Grant’s previous important studies not only of the background of 
Jesus’ life but also of the gospel records and their origins give to his dis- 
cussion of Jesus’ teaching mure than usual value and authority. 


Joun Knox 


The Ephesian Tradition, by H. E. Dana, Kansas City, Kansas City Seminary 
Press, pp. 175, $1.00. 

It was inevitable that sooner or later the most recent methods of investigat- 
ing the origins of the Synoptic gospels should find application to some of the 
problems of the Fourth Gospel. Tentative suggestions and even bolder essays 
in this direction have been appearing for some time. Now we have in this 
volume a definite use of some phases of form criticism to the last of our gospels. 

It is not a large book (in fact, it could be much larger and still not do ade- 
quate justice to its important theme), but there is much in it. Following the 
trend set by textual criticism in the matter of “local texts’’ we have now an 
emphasis on “local traditions.” The Palestinian tradition has two phases, 
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the Galilean and the Judean. The Pauline tradition is primarily personal 
but has its geographical area in the Pauline missionary field. With this as a 
background Dana proceeds to explain the Fourth Gospel as a product of the 
“Ephesian tradition.” Using the “pericope” of form criticism as a tool he 
examines the gospel and finds strong evidence of the use of such sections of 
tradition. There is narrative, mostly didactic, and ‘catechumenate expansion” 
in every section of the document. This pericopate analysis is well done and 
the evidence strongly presented. Future study of the Fourth Gospel will not 
be able to ignore it. It will be of great value in the solution of a number of 
problems of interpretation. This reviewer found himself wishing that the 
author had carried his scholarly and excellent study to greater length. 

There is so much in this book that provokes thought that =ne moves to 
criticism of it with reluctance. A question which should receive careful con- 
sideration is whether the ‘‘Ephesian tradition” may not be to a considerable 
degree the result of the thought of an outstanding individual facing certain 
situations rather than the immediate product of the community itself. That 
of Paul was largely such. The unknown who presented this tradition in the 
form of the Fourth Gospel was probably not a lesser mind than Paul. There 
is a large unity of thought pervading the document, in spite of its many 
secondary interests, that is probably not the direct result of the tradition itself, 
The author recognizes this but does not seem to give it the weight that it 
deserves. The general purpose as expressed in 20 30-31 is constantly in the 
writer’s view. ; 

Not so well done as the pericopate analysis is the attempt to connect the 
Ephesian tradition closely with the Palestinian tradition and ultimately 
with John the son of Zebedee as the moulder of the tradition of Ephesus. 
Dana speaks of the “conjectural” character of any attempt “to get behind 
the tradition of the primitive Christian churches” and differentiates between 
himself as a “scientific student” and a “‘worshiper at the throne of divine 
grace.” As the latter he will rest not on the findings of objective history but 
on the primitive traditions. That is the tendency in many quarters at present, 
but it requires in all honesty a radical reinterpretation of Christianity as an 
“historical religion” founded by an “historical person.” The primitive tra- 
ditions use interpretations of Jesus in various categories according to need 
and environment. They were vital then. For many they are now. But one 
wonders if the thought and need of our day should not send us out to make 
our own interpretation of that great person and the God who was so vital 
to him in the light of our best historical knowledge. 
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The volume is important in its main body. Its arrangement would be im- 
proved by chapter headings, and an index would increase the value of the work. 
A number of obvious typographical errors should be corrected in a subsequent 
edition. These, however, are minor matters. The volume itself is a genuine 


contribution toward an understanding of the “‘Ephesian Gospel.” 


Ernest W. Parsons 


Paul, Man of Conflict, by Donald Wayne Riddle, Nashville, Cokesbury, 1940, 
pp. 244, $2.00. 

A reviewer who has read other reviews of the book assigned is at a dis- 
advantage. The situation is not unlike that of the student in English I who 
must at all costs avoid plagiarism, be original and not imitative, and at the 
same time cover the subject adequately. The disadvantage is obviated, in 
the present case, by the fact that her own major criticism has been entirely 
overlooked in the reviews read, and that the others’ objections, to her, do 
not seem to militate against the value of the book concerned. 

To any one who has followed Professor Riddle’s work during the past 
decade it comes as no surprise that he would repeat in this book the first two 
commandments of his scholars’ decalogue: Thou shalt not separate Luke-Acts 
and Thou shalt understand and appreciate the purpose of Luke-Acts 
as “‘defence’’ literature, and see it as history in the hellenistic manner. It is 
his consistent adherence to the primary source, Paul’s letters, that has drawn 
fire. To the present reviewer that method constitutes one of the main ex- 
cellences of the book, even though we do lose the student of Gamaliel and 
the Roman citizen. But the layman, Paul, is delineated with such skill that 
the loss is not a severe one, and with the eminent W. W. Tarn instructing 
us that it could be only potential citizenship anyway for the person unwilling 
to worship the state gods, the disuse of Acts at these points is not serious 
(Tarn points out a case where a potential citizen did appeal to the emperor, 
Hellenistic Civilization, p. 193). 

The acceptance of a new chronology seems erratic to one reviewer and 
thoroughly plausible to another. Here, too, the objection is ultimately based 
on confidence in the secondary source. This chronology has obvious advan- 
tages. Paul needs no longer to be pictured as having worked for twenty years 
before he wrote even I Thess; it is surely more natural to see the letters as 
belonging to those years in which he was most actively engaged. It is startling 
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to see Col antedating Gal and I Cor, but Col is what it is in content because 
the situation in Colosse was what it was, rather than because it was written 
near the end of Paul’s life or for any other reason that has been advanced. 
Many scholars no longer see it as un-Pauline. In it and in Phil the preéxistence 
of Christ is noted; in it and in Rom Christ’s death was of cosmic significance; 
in it and in Gal Judaism figures in the situation facing Paul, though as the 
author points out there is no crisis in reference to Judaism in Colossz as there 
was in Galatia. There is something especially fitting in Rom as the last letter 
of Paul, and hospitality to the idea of Ephesus as the scene of Paul’s imprison- 
ment — or imprisonments — has been gaining ground in recent years. 

It is easy for me to agree with one reviewer in his keen appreciation of the 
chapters that show Paul’s inner conflict over his inability to achieve the stand- 
ards of Torah, of his essential loyalty to Judaism as he believed it revealed 
in the Scriptures. Consequently, the claim of another review that conflict 
is a too simple motivation seems to me to lack support. All agree that the 
book contains penetrating insights, that it is well written, provocative, and 
stimulating. I would add that it seems to me a remarkable feat that Professor 
Riddle has performed in the production of a book that is debated in scholarly 
circles, that elicits both appreciation and criticism, and can be used with 
profit and enjoyment by college students. I have used it in a course on Begin- 
nings of Christianity and the student verdict is distinctly favorable, a guarantee 
that the book is interesting. 

A pivotal point in the author’s interpretation is found in his bringing to- 
gether II Cor 12 1-5 and Gal 1 12-17. I see no compelling reason why they 
should not refer to the same experience and belong to the same period of 
activity, but, while I am in utter sympathy with the interrogation of the data 
of the primary sources, I do not follow Professor Riddle in his interpretation 
of the motivation of the “bitter” letter, II Cor 10-13. When I interrogate 
the data I do not find Judaizers as influential in the Corinthian situation, 
and I believe that the Galatian situation also was complicated by the presence 
of antinomians. I am convinced that the Liitgert-Ropes interpretation of 
the charge that Paul was still preaching circumcision is the best possible 
explanation of that particular statement. 

Granting that II Cor 121-5 is a second reference to Paul’s unique and 
revolutionary experience that changed the course of his life, that it belongs 
to the same period as Gal, I see no reason for certainty that II Cor 10-13 is 
directed against Judaizers in Corinth. It seems to me that the Corinthian 
situation was singularly free from trouble over the law and circumcision. 
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There is the one reference to Hebrews, Israelites, and sons of Abraham, but 
the bulk of those chapters seems to point to the antinomians. When Paul 
describes what he fears he will find when he returns to Corinth, he employs 
terms with no special connection with Judaizers; he fears that he will have 
to mourn over many who have never repented of the impurity, immorality, 
and sensuality in which they have indulged. That would seem to be more 
applicable to antinomians than to Judaizers. Professor Riddle is aware of 
this angle of the Corinthian situation, but he sees the Judaizers making an 
already precarious situation worse. 

The basis for my view of Paul’s enemies in II Cor 10-13 as pneumatikot 
rather than Judaizers lies in the essential similarity of view between I and II 
Cor. The former contains the elements present in the latter, although the 
trouble had not burst into flame. The Corinthians were ready to investigate 
Paul (I Cor 4 3-4 and 9 3 f.), there were “other apostles” (I Cor 9 12). These 
“apostles” are described in II Cor 10 12; 114-6, 12-15, 20. The absence of 
reference to law and circumcision in the Corinthian correspondence, the 
attention paid to problems of morals, the effort to combat the attitude that 
liberty meant license all serve to indicate that the hostile group, probably 
quite smail, over which Paul won the final victory (II Cor 1-7) were not 
Judaizers. It scarcely needs to be pointed out, however, that this judgment 
does not affect the essential soundness of the principles employed in the pro- 
duction of an extremely important book on a perennially stimulating theme. 


Mary E. ANDREWS 


Christianity Goes to Press, by Edgar J. Goodspeed, New York, Macmillan, 1940, 
pp. 115, $1.50. 

“I have sought in these lectures to call attention to another side of the 
early Christian literary movement, to which no attention is generally paid; 
how publication entered into it, and the part played by the far-sighted and 
devoted men who took these writings and by bold and brilliant strokes in 
publication carried them far beyond their original objectives and paved the 
way for their inclusion in the New Testament, when it came to be formed. 
This fills what has hitherto been a definite gap in our reconstruction of early 
Christian history and its makers” (p. 75). 

Thus Professor Goodspeed states his ourpose in this book based on the 
Richard Lectures given at the University of Virginia. In clear, popular style, 
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following the essential positions taken in his well known Introduction to the 
New Testament, the author reviews the origin of Paul’s “private, personal 
and unliterary” letters, their temporary disappearance, the first Christian 
books Mark, Matthew, and Luke-Acts, the renewed interest in Paul occasioned 
by Luke-Acts, the collection and publication of Paul’s letters, probably by 
Onesimus who prepared Ephesians as an introduction to the collection which 
in turn led to Revelation and a “shower of Christian epistles.”” Then came 
John and its publication in the Fourfold Gospel which induced an apocryphal 
gospel-writing movement, and finally there appeared the Pastorals which 
supplemented Paul’s letters and probably counteracted Marcionism. “By 
A.D. 175 what we know as the New Testament was taking definite shape in 
Rome” (p. 80). A very rapid sketch of manuscripts, versions, printing, and 
publication carries the story down to our day. Thus an unusual amount of 
information is compressed into this small book. Fertile suggestions and con- 
jectures abound, and they are presented with a confident probability that 
carries conviction to the average reader. 

Still the “definite gap” is not definitely filled except by possible recon- 
structions. The early history of Christianity as a “publishing faith” remains 
unknown simply for lack of information. Where is the direct evidence? 
Roman and Greek bookmaking and selling provide illustrative material rather 
than proof for Christianity. With good reasons Gregory (Canon and Text of 
the New Testament, p. 33) believed that “the usual bookmaking methods 
were seldom used by Christians.” 

Enthusiasm for his thesis seems to lead the author to seek support from 
somewhat doubtful aids. Can the prophetic “publish good tidings” (p. 75) 
and the Ephesian bonfire (pp. 23, 43) be taken as reliable evidence for abun- 
dance of books? There may have been “great editors and publishers” (p. 76) 
but since they are unknown can they be confidently termed “‘laity’’? 

If the church learned literary expression from the Greeks, Palestine with 
centuries of Hellenism, not to mention the Scriptures, need not be thought 
so completely sterile in writing or publishing. The variety in the early order 
of Paul's letters might point to various collectors rather than one. Still it 
would be interesting to see as clear and connected an account of the publication 
of the Gospels or of the revived interest in Acts after its early desuetude, as 
is here given about the publication of Paul’s letters. 

It is unfortunate that the title of this book confounds rather than clears 
up the distinction between publishing and printing which the writer wisely 
points out. I have found no colleagues who could guess the contents from the 
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title. Moreover the relatively small space, approximately one fifth, given 
to 1,700 years produces a remarkably unbalanced book though this arrange- 
ment may be due to the limitations of the lecture form. 


Dwicst M. Beck 


The Homily on the Passion by Melito Bishop of Sardis and Some Fragments of 
the Apocryphal Ezekiel, edited by Campbell Bonner, Studies and Documents 
XII, Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1940, pp. ix, 202, $5.00. 

In this book Professor Bonner has fulfilled a promise made in his edition 
of the Greek fragments of Enoch from the Beatty and Michigan papyri (The 
Last Chapters of Enoch in Greek, Studies and Documents VIII, London, 1937, 
cf. “Two Problems in Melito’s Homily on the Passion,” Harv. Theol. Rev. 
XXXI, 1938, 175) to publish from the same source a considerable portion 
of the text of Melito’s Homily on the Passion and a brief excerpt of an apocry- 
phal paraphrase of Ezekiel. The plan and method of the edition are the same 
as in the previous volume. A brief history of the codex is given, its diplomatic 
peculiarities discussed, other textual witnesses are briefly indicated, and the 
text is printed both as it stands in the manuscript and, on the opposite page, 
with word-spacings, breathings, and emendations. Critical questions are 
discussed in notes accompanying the text as well as in the introduction, and 
plates showing specimen leaves are appended. As the Melito fragments 
supply new matter and enable us for the first time to form some picture of 
the work as a whole, larger questions are dealt with in the introduction. 

The remains of the codex comprise fourteen leaves and three fragments. 
The last eight leaves and half a page of f. 6b contain the homily; the Ezekiel 
text is found in the fragments which Bonner believes originally preceded the 
chapters of Enoch. Of these ff. 6, 8, 11, 12, 14 and the fragments belong to the 
Beatty Collection in the British Museum, the rest are the property of the 
University of Michigan. Reéxamination of the leaves has shown that the 
first (pp. 15-16 of the original) has a vertically fibred recto and a horizontally 
fibred verso (V-H) like ff. 2-7 and not the reverse (H-V), as was at first 
supposed. The first leaf, therefore, instead of being the last of a quire of eight 
leaves followed by a quire of twelve (ff. 2-13) was the first of a single quire 
of fourteen leaves, seven V-H (ff. 1-7) and seven H-V (ff. 8-14). Bonner 
believes that the homily of Melito ended on f. 14b, the bottom of which is 
missing, and concludes that the quire of fourteen leaves was preceded by one 
of eight (or perhaps ten, if allowance be made for cover and title pages) which 
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contained the earlier portion of Enoch, 91-97 5 preceded by the apocryphal 
Ezekiel. Whether the original manuscript continued after f. 14 with other 
matter or concluded with Melito is a matter of conjecture. 

The text of Melito and Ps.-Ezekiel is written in the same hand as that of 
Enoch, a clear and legible but crude uncial, probably of the fourth century. 
The scribe’s habits of writing and spelling were described in the edition of 
Enoch (pp. 12 ff.) and Bonner adds some details drawn from the newly pub- 
lished leaves: ‘‘a slight tendency to leave more space than usual after abbre- 
viations”, in one instance to set off an abbreviated kyrion; the use of the 
apostrophe ‘“‘after the first two consonants which cannot be pronounced with 
out a slight halt or check in the flow of speech,” e. g., YY, K’K, Y’X, K’K, k’5, 
x’x, and “after Hebrew names ending in consonants that do 
not stand at the end of Greek words,” "Ioaax’, Aaveid’. Bonner makes the 
interesting suggestion that this may be due to an awareness of the fact that 
in such cases, “there is an expulsion of breath without a recognizable vowel 
sound”’ (p. 11). If this be so, the use of such a device elsewhere deserves 
investigation. 

Spelling, grammar, and vocabulary are treated together, though it is not 
always certain whether some vagaries should be attributed to the scribe or 
to the author. Actual errors in spelling are due to the scribe’s illiteracy or 
carelessness, in {Béoas for oBéoas to the influence of current pronunciation. 
The suggestion made in Enoch p. 17, that the scribe knew Coptic may be con- 
firmed by two instances where he ignores inflection: 7a uév @Ovos 15 7-8, 
1430. The use of archaic Atticisms, for ovv-, 
for -oo-, etc. may be affectations of the author. In general Melito follows 
the syntactic conventions of the koine with a few interesting peculiarities: 
an imperative use of the second person subjunctive (5 32?), an exceptional 
looseness in the use of the middle voice, ‘‘a noteworthy use of adverbs instead 
of adjectives with efvar (9 32-33)”, da with the accusative with the force 
of 6ua with the genitive, éri with the genitive to express cause (53), and 
connection or reference (9 4-5), b6 with an accusative of time when, and the 
peculiar phrase abrod elxdva for abrod elxdva. 

The question of language and style in Melito is of importance, as he proves 
to be one of the first to employ the artificial “‘Asianic” rhetoric in Christian 
preaching. He has a fondness for unusual and poetic words and for set stylistic 
devices. Examples of the former are dauatw, rémpwpat in the first 
person singular, otherwise unattested; juépios, Avolxouos, Avoidpwy with 
the meaning, “distracted,” avOifw in the middle; xaréXeos, a hapax lego- 
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menon, though the reading is uncertain; dvcayeiv, though again the text 
is doubtful; rpoxérrets in the phrase xpoxérrets 7G Tire, (6 21), 
where the sense is, I believe, “‘you cut the material beforehand to the type” 
not, as Bonner thinks, “‘you forward the process of making up the material 
by the use of the type or pa "; &mwepeidopat with the meaning, “clear 
one’s self of blame”’ (12 31). 

Apart from vocabulary the style is highly artificial and studied. Exclama- 
tions, anaphora, antithesis, oxymoron, and paronomasia are all found, ana- 
phora and antithesis being especially favored. There are several examples 
of parallelism resulting in rhythmic prose, perhaps, as Norden and Bonner 
believe, the result of the influence of the Psalms and Wisdom literature in 
LXX. “Particularly worthy of notice are the very long hymnodic passages, 
introduced by obrés éorw or &y@ elu, in which the copula is followed as 
a rule by the article and a participle aorist or present or by the article and a 
predicate noun”, ‘‘a form developed in the religious language of the Orient, 
and applied particularly to the praises of a divinity.” In some of these cases 
the question arises whether Melito is not quoting from actual hymns current 
in his day. Bonner sees influence in §101 of the eucharistic prayer in Hippo- 
lytus’s A postolic Tradition and in §§82-83 of a hymn found with some variants 
in A postolic Constitutions §§6-13, and believes the latter to have been preserved 
by Melito in a form closer to its Jewish original (Bousset, Eine jiidische Gebets- 
sammlung im siebenten Buch der apostolischen Konstitutionen, Gott. Nachr., 
Beiheft 1915, 435-489) than that in the A postolic Constitutions, (cf. E. Kriiger, 
“Melito von Sardis oder Alexander von Alexandrien,” Zeit. f. wiss. Theol. 
XXXII, 1888, 446-447). 

With all these considerations of formal interest the matter of the homily 
is extremely simple. It begins without title under the simple superscript, 
weXNetTwy. The story of the Exodus and especially of the institution of the 
Passover is paraphrased and then expounded as a type of the redemptive 
work of Christ. Both are puvornpta in the sense of actions having super- 
natural effects beyond their historical setting or apparent intent. In its own 
day under the Old Dispensation the Exodus and Passover were a true “‘mys- 
tery” but they yielded their position and became merely the type of what 
followed when Jesus died and rose again. By a fanciful etymology, so con- 
genial to the Stoic exegetes and their Christian descendants, Melito connects 
the two mysteria by claiming that racxa is derived from macxew and points 
out that Jesus’ passion and death insures the Christian’s escape from sin 
and mortality just as the slaughtered Passover lamb secured the flight of the 
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Hebrews. The Christians like the Hebrews have been “sealed” as a sign of 
their deliverance; but the Jews, as was prophesied, rejected the Lord and 
killed him and, although his death was foreordained, their responsibility in it 
was voluntary. They are lost, but the faithful to whom he preached in Hades 
as well as those on earth share in the triumph of his resurrection. 

There is no occasion in the homily for Melito to expound his doctrine of the 
Trinity or to enter upon issues which in his own time were beginning to become 
controversial. Unlike many of his contemporaries he abstained from the use 
of expressions having philosophic implications for the doctrine of God. God 
is called 6 Oeds (7 times), Beds (1), deardrns (2), 6 troros (1), (6) warnp, (1). 
The phrase 6 ravroxpatwp Oeds appears in a passage dealing with crea- 
tion (7 25) and suggests, though in no way requires, an acquaintance with 
the Apostle’s Creed. Melito believed that Christ preéxisted his incarnation and 
was the agent of creation, and he tended, like most theologians of his day, to 
associate the Spirit with Christ rather than to regard him as a separate entity. 

Melito’s christology emerges more clearly in the homily than other aspects 
of his teachings, although there is no systematic presentation and few technical 
terms are used. The titles of Jesus are Beds (4 times), 6 Beds (1), NOvyos (4), 
matnp (1), vios (6), 6 mpwrdtoxos Tod Beod (1), Xprords (7), Xprords 
"Inoods (2), "Inoods 6 Xpiorés (1), 6 deordrns (4), 6 Bacrreds (1), 
(i. e., the Christians’) (1). The title “Father” for Christ 
is unusual but not without parallel and occurs in a passage describing the 
various functions of Christ (see below), 6 yevva warnp, xa’ 6 yervarar 
vids (219). “Son” occurs only in connection with the Incarnation and is so 
defined (2 14, 19), ws yap vids rexOels. It is used twice with the article 
(7 16; 12 25) but never absolutely, in the Johannine sense. ‘“Logos” is used 
broadly as ‘a phase of divine activity,” rather than as a philosophical term 
or personal title. Its metaphysical meaning is ignored, and emphasis is laid 
rather upon its meaning as expression of the divine mind. The mystery of the 
Passover is described as pev kata Tov vouov, Katvoy kara Tov 
oyov (18-9), which is later amplified, 6 vouos eyévero 6 
maXatds xatvds (2 9) which defines a new stage when the implications of 
the law became explicit in the Incarnation. ‘‘Christ’”’ occurs simply as a title 
without reference to its original significance. The only Messianic survival 
is in “the King of Israel,” contained in a jibing condemnation of the Jews’ 
treatment of Jesus (16 16). 

By far the most usual title is “Lord,” and with this should be noted the 
expressions ‘‘the Lotd’s life” (5 30; 7 11), Lord’s spirit” (5 32; 7 15), 
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Lord’s salvation” (6 28, 7 13), “the Lord’s type” (5 31, 36, 7 7), “the Lord’s 
mystery” (5 33; 10 14), describing Christ’s saving activity. ‘The Lord’s life” 
is simply Melito’s way of describing the Incarnation and is contrasted in both 
passages in which it occurs with the slaughter of the Passover lamb. ‘The 
Lord’s Spirit” is used in the Pauline manner of divine activity within the in- 
dividual and appears as the substitute for the efficacy of the Passover victim’s 
blood. ‘The Lord’s type” is the whole incident of the Passover which sym- 
bolized in anticipation Jesus’ career. ‘The Lord’s salvation” is the effect of 
Jesus’ work in contrast with that of his type in the older dispensation. ‘The 
Lord’s mystery”’ was the truth about the Incarnation foreshadowed in the 
account of the Passover Lamb (5 32) and heralded by the prophets (10 14). 
The function of Christ discovered in his mystery, foreshadowed in his type, 
realized in his life, and continued by his Spirit was to rescue man from sin 
(9 7, 17 21-22), death (17 14, 27) and the devil (11 6, 10; 17 15, 27). 

Loofs has pointed out that the theology of Asia Minor in the second century 
(Justin, Irenzeus) offered a natural starting point for modalistic views and 
indeed went far in this direction. Melito stands in this respect between the 
most extreme statements of Irenzus and those of Noetus. Even allowing 
for the poetical nature of the passage 2 17 #., the phrase és for Ta wWavTa 
is startling and it is difficult to interpret the words xa6’ 5 yevvG rarip, 
xad’ & yevvarac vids in other than a modalistic sense. Even the modalistic 
keyword occurs in Melito’s homily 7 33-14, obv tis 
Tacxwv (kai Tis) 67@ but the context is too mutilated 
for the meaning to be made out fully. In another mutilated passage the 
papyrus reads .. . dvéorn ék v(exp&v els Ta tn odpavdr, 
évéu(cauevos Tov &v)Opwrov, which means that the preéxistent Christ 
or Word clothed himself (a favorite word in the second century) with the man 
Jesus. Bonner has emended xipuos to Oeds for the sake of a better contrast, 
but I think wrongly (17 2). 

Melito alludes in two passages to the descent into hell (§§ 68, 102) the defeat 
of the devil, and the rescue of the imprisoned souls. There is no specific allusion 
to the patriarchs and other worthies whose release was thus secured (Bonner, 
p. 30), but this seems to me clearly implied in §102, xal 6(n)oas tov loxupév 
tov &vOpwrov, where the collective noun, “man,” can only 
stand for the righteous dead. The Syriac renders by a plural. There also 
appears to be a reference to a notion that the rending of the temple veil 
(Mk 15 35 — Mt 27 51) was done by the angel of the sanctuary, a fancy which 
recurs in various forms in a number of widely dispersed sources. The text of 
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the homily reads, tod of obpavol, rod 
Aaod meptecxicato 6 &yyedos, (98) which Bonner 
renders, “though the people rent not their garments, the angel rent his.” 
If this be correct, the homily is peculiar in representing the temple veil as the 
angel's garment. The more usual view is that the angel rent the curtain as a 
sign of mourning but does not envisage the veil as the angel’s clothing. 

Little can be made out as to Melito’s text. He appears to quote LXX from 
memory with occasional slips. The aberrant text of Dt 28 66 is supported by 
a small number of widely diffused witnesses and may, as Bonner thinks likely, 
have been derived from a collection of proof texts. There are no direct quota- 
tions from the NT but clear evidence of acquaintance with Matthew and Luke 
and probably John and a number of passages which suggest familiarity with 
the Pauline epistles. On general grounds it is probable that Melito knew the 
canonical gospels and a collection of the Pauline letters as authoritative 
scriptures, but the homily is of no assistance in reconstructing his canon or 
fixing his text. 

The relation of the homily to the other fragments ascribed to Melito is too 
intricate a problem to be discussed here. Bonner has made out a good case 
for the genuineness of three Syriac fragments and has drawn attention to 
some striking similarities between Melito and a corrupt text preserved in a 
fifth century papyrus from Oxyrhynchus (P. Oxy. 2074). The influence of the 
homily can be more widely traced in works of Apollinaris, Hippolytus, Alex- 
ander of Alexandria, Proclus, Ps.-Epiphanius and Ephrem Syrus. Bonner 
believes that Melito’s comparison of the Law with a sculptor’s model which 
is ultimately discarded when the work is completed (§§36-37) is original with 
Melito and was thereafter employed through direct or indirect borrowing 
by Clement of Alexandria, Hippolytus, Tertullian (?), Origen, and Proclus. 

With regard to the Oriental fragments of the homily I would suggest that 
the accomodation of the text to Ex 12 in the Coptic leaf from Wadi Sarga 
is a work of adaptation rather than translation and was probably done by a 
preacher superficially revising Melito’s work for his own use. There is no 
evidence that the Coptic was attributed to Melito who otherwise, so far as I 
know, is unrepresented in Coptic translational literature. It is, however, 
interesting to find the clear influence of Melito’s work in so early an Egyptian 
collection, and this cannot be unconnected with the persistent association of 
Melito and Alexander of Alexandria in the Syriac catenez. Melito’s sermon 
obviously enjoyed considerable popularity in Egypt early in the fourth 
century. 
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The Syriac fragments present a much more complicated problem. The two 
fragments utilized by Bonner (Cureton, Spicilegium syriacum, 49 {.; Pitra, 
Analecta sacra IV, 199) are, as Jordan has shown (Armenische Irenzusfrag- 
mente, TU. XXXVI, 3, p. 88), more widely attested, and the catenz in which 
the quotations are found have been identified and investigated (Rucker, 
Florilegium Edessenum, Sitz. d. bayer. Akad. V, 1933, 67-71). It is worth 
noting that the brief quotation from §96 found by Jordan (op. cit., p. 88) in 
four Syriac compilations of monophysite provenance agrees with Bonner’s S 1 
(Cureton’s fragment) against his S 2 (Pitra’s fragment). I am also certain 
that Worrell is wrong in maintaining that “‘S 2 offers a version different from 
S 1 and sometimes more accurate.” I have collated the fragments, and com- 
parison shows them to be variant texts of the same Syriac version. It is quite 
incredible that a good-sized page could be translated from Greek into Syriac 
with only some 29 variants, and an analysis of these variants shows that they 
are descendants of a common original much better represented by S 2 than 
by $1. 

With regard to the liturgical character of the piece I would make two 
suggestions. (a) In the opening sentence ypagy tis ‘EBpaixijs 
avéyvwora, Ta tov pvornpiov 7d 
Bartov Oberar was 6 Aads owtera, the difficulty is not in the meaning 
of dtaceoagynra which may mean either “has been explained” or “has 
been plainly set forth”; more probably, as Bonner has said, the former. A dis- 
tinction, however, should be drawn between what has been read and what has 
been explained. ‘‘Mystery”’ in Melito is the historical action together with 
its supernatural effects (see above). The account in Exodus both describes 
the events and explains their importance, viz., the salvation of Israel. The 
preacher then goes on to explain that the mystery also includes the Passion 
and its results. At a later date in the East it was not unusual to have more 
than one preacher at Mass (Brightman, Liturgies Eastern and Western, 29, 
477, 531), but I doubt that that was the case here or that it is necessary to 
presuppose a midrashic paraphrase of the lection before the sermon by the 
lector. What I think Melito means is: The Scriptural account of the Hebrew 
exodus has been read and thereby the subject matter of the mystery made 
clear. (Cf. Bonner, p. 35. The trouble with the verbal! parallel from Aristeas 
is that it refers to a different liturgical procedure of another religion.) 

(b) Bonner refers to the homily as ‘‘a Good Friday sermon” (57). I do not 
see how this can be assumed. The opening words suggest a sermon at Mass 
following an Old Testament lection and the subject matter of this homily fits 
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Holy Week better than any other season of the year. This, howeve~, is a far 
cry from knowing the system of lections for Mass in Holy Week among 
Quartodecimans in the second half of the second century. 

The fragments of an apocryphal Ezekiel appear to belong to a work quoted 
by Clement of Rome (I Cor 8 3), Clement of Alexandria (Ped., i. 91, 2) and 
perhaps by other early Christian authors (Harnack, Alichr. Lit., I, 856). 
The text of the papyrus is too corrupt and too scanty to permit safe deductions 
about the character of the work as a whole. From what can be made out, the 
work was not Christian and “had little of the quality of bold, even mild, 
invention that characterizes some apocryphal prophecies” (Bonner, 185). 

As usual Professor Bonner has not only made a notable contribution to the 
study of ancient literature but has also raised new and important questions 
for further investigation. There is now need for a comprehensive treatment 
of Melito’s remains and specially for a thorough reéxamination of the frag- 
ments and their transmission. Why was so outspoken a Modalist so influential 
and so little criticized? Whatever may be the answer, there is no doubt that 
Bonner has furnished us with an early text of major significance from several 
points of view, bearing in the fourth century Melito’s name. He has also 
again achieved a masterpiece of difficult critical editing from which all students 


of papyrology as well as of patristics can richly profit. 


R. P. CAsEY 


Malédictions et Violations de Tombes, by André Parrot, Paris, Librairie orien- 
taliste Paul Geuthner, 1939, pp. 201, 56 figs., 60 francs. 


Tomb-robbery and precautions against it are characteristic of the Near East 
in all periods of antiquity; the offence was very easy to commit, for the ancient 
world did not have cemeteries locked at sundown.' ‘Excavators hardly ever 
light upon an untouched tomb,” A. H. Gardiner says of Egypt.? This volume 
affords a collection, not claiming completeness but very extensive and useful, 
of material from Mesopotamia, Syria, Phoenicia, Palestine, Transjordania, 


t Later in Egypt, at least, there were guardians of tombs (F. Cumont, 
L’Egypte des astrologues, 141 f.; cf. Parrot, 24, for a special Babylonian in- 
stance). Individual tombs had their locks (e.g., CJL, VI, 10241, 24) or other 
protection 10238). 

2 The Altitude of the Ancient Egyptians to Death and the Dead, 17; cf. in 
general Th. Wiegand in W. Otto, Handb. d. Archédologie, I, 83 (a reference due 
to Dr. G. M. A. Hanfmann). 
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Egypt, Greece, and the West. A last chapter is devoted to the concept of the 
domus zxterna. 

Parrot makes various good observations on the diversities of regional habits, 
e.g. p. 60 on the absence of protective curses from Judza (where natural 
respect for the dead was perhaps expected; cf. pp. 85, 90 on the Nabatzans); 
p. 102 on their rarity in Egypt; p. 44 on the solitary cash penalty from Syria; 
p. 88 on possible concomitants of the right of temples to receive such penalties; 
p. 98 on the passage in Egypt of protective formulas to the inside of the tomb 
(which illustrates the value which Egyptians set on form as form and assertion 
as assertion); p. 103 ff. on habits peculiar to Asia Minor, much of which shows 
in this respect a certain unity; p. 142 on a remarkable text from Cyprus; 
p. 150 on the comparative rarity of protective inscriptions in Greece; p. 167 
against the idea that the supposed necessity of proper disposal of the dead 
arises from fear of them; p. 176 on lead sarcophagi which by their shape suggest 
the idea of the domus zterna. 

At times we may dissent, as when Parrot argues that the exposure of the 
bones of kings to the sun involves the view that the sun is a hostile power 
(p. 21, n. 32); surely no more is meant than the mere uncovering of these 
remains.3 The serviceable discussion of the ‘“‘Nazareth edict” against tomb- 


violations (pp. 64 ff.) does not take note of F. de Zulueta’s suggestion that 
the text may come from the Decapolis.‘ If the edict is Augustan, this seems to 
me the most probable view (Josephus, Vita 42, shows that the territories of 
Gadara and Hippos were extensive enough to adjoin those of Tiberias and 
Scythopolis).s Again, although certain grave-inscriptions from Asia Minor 
make explicit references to civic or Imperial enactments with penalties for 
violation,’ is it right to interpret Oeots karaxGoviows (p. 114) 


3 Conceivably also — though I do not press this — that the uncoverer is 
satisfied of the justice of his action, and does not fear any appeal to the sun 
god as avenger. 

4 Journal of Roman Studies, XXII, (1932), 187; cf. Nock, American Journal 
of Philology, LX, (1939), 120. 

s E. Schiirer, Gesch. jiid. V. II (ed. 4), p. 157. Incidentally, the Nabatzan 
inscription cited by Parrot p. 77 affords a parallel for the argument in the 
edict that the dead are as much entitled as the gods to proper respect. 

6E.g., H. A. Ormerod-E.S.G. Robiason, Journal of Hellenic Studies, 
XXXIV (1914), 7, no. 11; W. Arkwright, 1b., XXXI (1911), 273, 269 n. 4; 
B. Latyschev, Inscriptiones antiquz ore septentrionalis Ponti, I (ed. 1) 212= 
(ed. 2) 451; W. H. Buckler-W.M. Calder, Monumenta Asiz minorts antiqua, 
VI 140 (with the editors’ note. That the death penalty is, as they suggest, 
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as alluding to any such laws? Is not this parallel to duaprw)ds éorw, that is to 
say, the expression of a wish that the offender may be deemed guilty by the 
_gods named, and may incur their vengeance (which might express itself in 
some public punishment, Phaedrus, app., 13, 7) over and above any pains 
and penalties which man may be in a position to inflict? And are not some 
instances of dc¢87s éotw in which deities are not named so to be explained? 


Further, the discussion (pp. 153 ff.) of Cumont’s theory of the evolution of 
Roman law with reference to the violation of tombs should take account of the 
criticisms of Cuq and of de Zulueta (J.c., 192 ff.). Cumont argued that in 
early Rome the violator of a tomb fell under the solemn ban sacer esto, that 
the ‘Nazareth edict” was the restoration of an old severity, and that Julian's 
edict, cum et lapidem hinc mouere et terram sollicitare et cespitem uellere pro- 
ximum sacrilegio matores semper habuerint,’ alludes to the old pontifical law. 
The matter is of sufficient importance to justify further discussion. 


1. As for the Nazareth edict, the absence of repercussions in the Roman 
world as a whole and the general development as known suggest that this 
was a measure of purely local currency; we may so hold, unless evidence to the 
contrary appears. 


2. Julian’s words clearly sound hyperbolic and rhetorical. In any case, 
maiores in the Codex Theodosianus® means (a) the ancestors of a particular 
individual, (b) previous emperors (V, 14, 33; X, 1, 12: in XVI, 8, 26 and 
probably Const. Sirm, 8, p. 913 Mommsen-Meyer, the Christian emperors), 
(c) men of the past in general (IV, 8, 6 libertaté a matoribus tantum impens(um) 
est ut patribus, quibus ius uite# in liberos necisque potestas (per)missa est, ertpere 
libertatem non liceret; note XVI, 5, 6 Nicenz fidet dudum a maioribus traditae; 
II, 8, 18=VIII 8, 3=XI 7, 13 solés die quem dominicum rite dixere maiores).9 


meant, seems doubtful, in view of VI, 18 — probably a year or two later — 
which speaks of a fine due to the Roman zrarium). Supplementum epigra- 
phicum grecum, VIII, 246 (a text from Palestine, assigned to the second 
century A.D.) may in line 9 allude to the torturing of tomb-robbers; but in spite 
of the helpful discussion by R. Ganszyniec, Bulletin de correspondance hellénique 
XLVIII (1924), 518 ff., the meaning is obscure. On the whole question 
reference should be made to K. Latte, Hetliges Recht, 86 ff.; cf. G. Bjorck, 
Der Fluch des Christen Sabinus, 108 f. 

1 Iuliant epistule et leges no. 136 p. 194-5 Bidez-Cumont. Cumont’s dis- 
cussion will be found in Rev. histor. 163 (1930), 241 ff. 

8 Not to mention its use for certain Jewish dignitaries. 

9 Const. Sirm. 8 refers to the Easter amnesty. IX, 16, 9 can be (b) or (c). 
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The last sense appears again in Diocletian’s Edict on prices: quia igitur et 
apud maiores nostros hanc ferendarum legum constat fuisse rationem, ut pre- 
Scripto metu compesceretur audacia.*® 

If we are to interpret maiores strictly, it would imply not law but that 
mos maiorum which was in a way deemed to lie behind and above law, but 
not to be law i.e., the unwritten code of which Cicero speaks (Rosc. 116) 
recte igitur matores eum qut socium fefellisset in uirorum bonorum numero non 
putarunt haberi oportere. Cato has an instructive remark (De agri cultura, 1, 1) 
maiores nostri sic habuerunt et ita in legibus posiuerunt, furem dupli condemnari, 
feneratorem quadrupli: habuerunt as in Julian’s edict, but also et ita in legibus 
posiuerunt." In non-juristic literature matores uoluerunt can refer to a specific 
enactment, but this should be a lex rogata, an enactment resulting from the 
consultation of the people by the Consul, uelitis tubeatis,* not tus pontificium; 
habuerint is not esse uoluerint, and the addition of semper seems to me to exclude 
the possibility of any single and definite act. It defines an attitude, consonant 
with other statements by Julian. He affirms the general principle, uententium 
est temporum disciplina instare ueteribus institutis,3 says ueteris iuris uoluerint 
conditores,“ accepts consuetudo,"s and returns from a Constantinian enactment 
to uetus 


If any jurist in Julian’s entourage had produced an old Roman enactment, 
or what professed to be one, with a possible applicability to the situation, 
Julian would surely have quoted it. Such a jurist could, again, have devised 
a reference to maiores in the Roman sense just discussed: the slightly hysterical 
tone of the phrase finds a parallel in fourth century edicts against magicians." 


10 Dessau, Inscr. lat. sel., 642 — latest text in T. Frank, Economic Survey of 
Ancient Rome, V, 316. In Res Gestz, 27, matorum nostrorum exemplo refers to 
the relatively recent Roman practice of establishing a friendly king instead of 
annexing territory. Cf. again Digesta I, 3, 20, non omnium, que a maioribus 
constituta sunt, ratio reddi potest, and Thesaurus lingux latine, VIII, i, 144 ff. 

* Cf. Cic., harusp. resp., 18, where the maiores are cited for a conviction, 
not for an enactment, Digesta, XXVII, 10, 1, (moribus) and in general H. Rech, 
Mos matorum (Diss. Marburg, 1936). 

J. E. Plumpe, Wesen und Wirkung der auctoritas i: bet Cicero 
(Diss. Miinster, 1932) 51 ff. 

3 139 p. 200 Bidez-Cumont, where they compare Ep. 89a p. 125, 13. 

% 135 p. 194 Bidez-Cumont. 

18 47a p. 53. 5 Bidez-Cumont: with Bidez, Bull. acad. roy. Belg. (1914), 422 ff. 

%6 131 p. 191 Bidez-Cumont: cf. Gothofredus on Cod. Theod. V, 12; also 
Julian 75 p. 89 ueterum priuilegia principum. 

17 Nock in F, J. F. Jackson-K. Lake, Beginnings of Christianity, V, 173 f. 
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Again, it is conceivable that the reference is to various Imperial measures 
from the third century onwards: cf. Cod. Theod., 1X, 17, 2 (349 a.v.) factum 
solitum sanguine uindicari multe inflictione corrigimus. Yet the edict is prob- 
ably based on Julian’s emotions and his particular piety, not on the legal 
wisdom of the chancellery, and one fact strongly supports this view. In addi- 
tion to the edict as preserved in the Codex Theodosianus, we have part of a 
longer formulation in Greek emphasizing the points which Julian desired to 
impress upon the public. He desired more than obedience, he wished to create 
a spirit.® What is preserved corresponds to the second half of the edict in 
which funerals by day were prohibited. For this the edict makes no appeal 
to law or tradition, but the long text opens, ‘‘People should of themselves have 
realized the consideration which inspired those who established laws well of 
old . . . and should have revived the old custom which I have now decided 
to strengthen by law.” The thoughts which follow are in part general, in part 
drawn from Greek belief: neither Roman law nor Roman custom appear."® 

Julian therefore affords no evidence for the existence of any such provision 
in tus pontificium. 

3. The fragment of Cic., Rep., IV, 8 (ap. Non. I, p. 255 Lindsay) cited by 
Cumont, pontificio ture sanctitudo sepulture, the repeated references to ponti- 
ficial decisions on the legitimacy of the transfer of the remains of a dead man 
to a new resting place, one reference to such a decision on the property rights 
of a tomb,”° and Cicero’s statement (Leg., II, 55) iam tanta religio est sepulcro- 
rum, ut extra sacra et gentem inferri fas negent esse can leave no doubt that 
tus pontificium took full cognizance of the rights of a dead man, or, if you 
prefer it, of the sanctity of the di Manes. Cicero’s statement (Leg., II, 22), 
deorum Manium iura sancta sunto, corresponds to the facts. Since the pontifices 
paid such attention to these matters, they could not have viewed with indiffer- 
ence the deliberate violation of a tomb. But it is not clear that they employed 
any such formal sanction as sacer esto. Cicero writes deorum Manium iura sancta 
sunto, but he does not state a penalty, as he does for failure to accept a solemn 


% 136b p. 195 ff. Bidez-Cumont; cf. J. Bidez, L’empereur Julien I, ii; Lettres 
et fragments, p. 130 ff. 

19 In fact, Julian probably followed Athenian custom (M. P. Nilsson, Entste- 
hung u. religiése Bedeutung d. griech. Kalenders, Lunds Univ. Arsskr. I, 14, 
xxi), 21. 

20 Dessau 8282, with Mommsen, Gesammelte Schriften, III, 206 (cf. 200). 
Even in 349 the pontifices have authority in the matter of repairs to tombs 
(Cod. Theod. 1X, 17, 2) — which illustrates their use as an organ of government. 
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ban of the augurs, for thefts from a temple, for incestum, for violation of 
vows. 


After all we do not know of any ban, such as sacer esto, on the man who 
without authorization transferred a corpse to a new grave, or who neglected 
to perform a piaculum enjoined by the pontifices, or who failed to pay vows 
which he had made, or who neglected the sacra which went with an inheritance. 
In matters of burial and inheritance, such a man might have lacked a safeguard 
against an action brought by any aggrieved person before the prztor; con- 
ceivably a magistrate might intervene in virtue of his general power of coercitio; 
and under the Empire, when powers were centralized in the hands of the 
princeps who was also pontifex maximus, the college may have acquired 
judicial or quasi-judicial powers, becoming in effect an instrument of ad- 
ministration.* Otherwise there was no penalty, save the risk of social dis- 


= Mommsen, Staatsrecht II (ed. 3), 50 ff., and Strafrecht, 36 f.; Dessau 8392 
Sciat se ad pontifices disputaturu (sic) seems to me analogous to Digesta V, 3, 50 
(heirs though not obliged in law to erect a monument, tamen principali uel 
pontificali auctoritate compelluntur ad obsequium supreme uoluntatis; cf. H. Volk- 
mann, Zur Rechtsprechung im Prinzipat des Augustus (Miinch. Beitr. z. Pap. u. 
ant. Rechtsgesch. 21, 1935), 199, and 198 ff. on pontificial jurisdiction in 
general). 

Cato, in the speech which he as censor delivered on the occasion of depriving 
L. Veturius of his rank as eques, said: quod tu, quod in te fuit, sacra stata sollem- 
nia, capite sancta deseruisti (in Festum, p. 466, Lindsay; H. Jordan, M. Cato- 
mis... que extant, p. 48, xviii, 2; H. Malcovati, Oratorum romanorum 
fragmenta, I, p. 176, no. 90). This has been taken as evidence that neglect 
of certain old family sacra, which had something like a civic status, could 
involve a capital charge (Mommsen, Staatsrecht, III, 19, n. 3); and Veturius 
seems to have come of an old family (Fr. Miinzer, Rémische Adelsparieien, 131). 
The inference may be right; but Cicero, De domo sua, 35 ff., in spite of certain 
parallelisms of language (sacra Clodiz gentis cur intereunt, quod in te est? . . . 
quam (gentem) deseruisti) makes no allusion to any such sanction, though it 
would have been very much to his purpose. Pernice, Sitzungsb. Akad. Berlin, 
1886, 1198, n. 1, is probably right in regarding capite as corrupt, not in conjec- 
turing casta. In any case, such omissions were in historic times penalized only by 
the censor, and Cato took pains to charge Veturius also with physical unfitness 
for the position of egues. (It is possible, but less likely, that the sacra were 
something public, perhaps the transuectio equitum on July 15, with its accom- 
panying sacrifice, for which cf. Mommsen, op. cit., III, 493, n. 1, and St. Wein- 
stock, Pauly-Wissowa, VI, A, 2178 ff. Two other fragments of the speech — 
Jordan, p. 48, nos. 7, 4; Malcovati, 177, nos. 95, 94 — refer, the one certainly, 
the other probably to general celebrations. But another — Jordan, 48, no. 3, 
Malcovati 176, no. 92 — which states that water of the Anio had to be brought 
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approbation and possible disgrace at the censor’s hands. Could anything 
have been done to a farmer who did not observe feriz? And yet his conduct 
was a breach of fas! 

In practice it was assumed that you would conform: sine sacris hereditas, 
as a proverb, implies that when sacra went with a hereditas you were bound 
to maintain them. Feeling against the violation of a tomb was strong in Rome, 
where as in the Near East it was regarded as akin to sacrilege.* When Cicero 
says (Phil., IX, 14) sepulcrorum autem sanctitas in ipso solo est, quod nulla ut 
mouert neque deleri potest, atque, ut cetera exstinguuniur, sic sepulcra sanctiora 
fiunt uetustate, he shows a complete absence of fear as to the security of tombs. 
The dead man must be safe there; the assertion that tombs were religiosa 
perhaps made sacer esto unnecessary. After all, in early Roman times implicit 
obedience to such definitions could be expected.* Consider the analogy of 
perjury. From the standpoint of religion, it is always serious. But the per- 
jurer needed no special ban; he had brought one on himself. Accordinglys 
no action was taken against perjury as such (as distinct from false witness): 
deorum inuriz dis cure. 

One final reflection may be permitted. We must not minimize ancient fears 
of being disturbed in the grave. This was repugnant to them as to modern 


into the sacrarium, suggests something like the rite which a Fabius was said 
to have performed even when the Capitol was besieged by the Gauls, Livy V, 
46.) 

22 Cf. Cumont, /. c., 261 (of course, the texts quoted, a fable of Pheedrus and 
the epitaph of an actress, may be thought to show hellenistic influence); 
Dessau 8380 causa . . . religionis; A. Riese, Anthologia latina, 410. Techni- 
cally, a tomb is religiosum, not sacrum or sanctum, and yet an object of interest 
to the gods: religiosum quoque esse* qui non iam* sit aliquid, quod ibi homini 
facere non liceat; quod si faciat, aduersus deorum uoluntatem uideatur facere 
(4lius Gallus, ap. Fest. p. 348, 350 Lindsay; in Glossaria latina, IV, 383, 
Lindsay conjectures quoniam for qui non iam). 

23 Cf. Cic., de Domo, 132, for the assumption that an individual would 
necessarily consult a pontifex, and Ulpian, ap. Dig., II, 4, 2, eos qui propter 
loci religionem inde se mouere non possunt. This non possunt should be re- 
membered by anyone who is tempted to think of traditional Roman religious 
scruples as having died. Of course, some ignored them (e.g., Cic. Harusp. 
Resp., 32), but it was assumed that men would not do so. So in the realm of 
constitutional law Livy X, 9, 5-6, asserts that the /ex Valeria provided no 
penalty for violation save the statement improbe factum and remarks id, qué 
tum pudor hominum erat, uisum, credo, uinclum satis ualidum legis. This reflects 
the attitude of one deeply sympathetic with the Augustan restoration (cf. Fr. 
Hellmann, Livius-Interpretationen, 29). 


| 
| 
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man, and for them the repugnance was more specific and concrete. Yet for 
them, as for modern man, there was another factor, the individual’s sense of 
self-importance and desire to safeguard his human dignity. Babylonian 
potentates protected their statues and foundation-documents with curses 
like those used elsewhere to protect tombs. But the tomb itself is the natural 
sphere for such care. In Egypt, funerary magnificence was a criterion of social 
and financial standing.* In a Pueblo society, which sets little store by indi- 
vidualism, the dead are undifferentiated,*s whereas in Mycenzan Greece 
“the honorific motive of funeral customs’ is very clear: “for that is the geras 
(“due honor’) of men when they have died” (Iiad, XVI, 457). 

Whatever we think of the after-life, the grave is the dead man’s pou sto: 
“out of every place I have ever chosen in both Ireland and Scotland, it is there 
I have chosen to be after my soul has departed,” says a hero in a Celtic poem, 
the setting of which is Christian;”” and man’s sense of well-being and prestige 
demand the upkeep and protection of this resting-place. 


“And renowned be thy grave.” 


ARTHUR Darsy Nock 


24 Cf. Herodot. II, 86, with A. Wiedemann’s note; also the tale of Sinuhe 
(H. Ranke in H. Gressmann, Altorientalische Texte zum alten Testament, ed. 2, 
59, 61), and Br. Meissner, Babylonien u. Assyrien, I, 427 (for the elaborate 
ceremonial used in Mesopotamia for distinguished persons. Among the Kikuyu 
only those of high rank receive burial: W. I. Thomas, Primitive Behavior, 281). 

3s W. J. Robbins, Harv. Theol. Rev. XXXIV (1941); cf. H. J. Rose, Classical 
Quarterly, XXIV (1930), 132 on terramare burials. 

2% M. P. Nilsson, Archiv f. Religionswiss. XX XIII (1936), 95; cf. Viking 
funerals (Thomas, op. cit., 295 ff). The hellenistic practice briefly discussed, 
Journal of Hellenic Studies, XLVII (1927), 152, involves new measures but 
not a new idea. 

27 K. Jackson in Essays and Studies presented to Professor Eoin MacNeill, 539: 
the “I” is like abrods éAwpia tedxe xiveoow. Cf. G. L. Kittredge, 
Harvard Divinity School Bulletin, 1937-8, 19 f. on the survival of such belief 
among the Christian Icelanders; also the good wishes for the bones of the 
Judges and Prophets in Sirach 46 12. 49 10, where there is no thought of res- 
urrection (cf. Box-Oesterley in R. H. Charles, Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha, 
I, 505, a reference which I owe to Canon W. L. Knox); and in general M. P. 
Nilsson, Rev. Hist. Phil. rel. X (1930), 113 ff., and Nock, Harv. Theol. Rev. 
XXV (1932), 332 f. (Christians in Asia Minor did not avoid the word 7p@ov; 
W. H. Buckler-W. M. Calder, op. cit., 224 etc.) 
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